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A new legal reference book 


VEHICLE 


LRAFFI( 
\'W 


CLOTHBOU ND 
503 PAGES $10 S — BY EDWARD C. FISHER 


VEHICLE TRAFFIC LAW is the first complete treatise covering a 
thorough digest and review of existing traffic laws. No other one-volume 
work contains references, precedents, and case citations interpreting the 
provisions of the Uniform Vehicle Code. 

THE FIRST FIVE CHAPTERS cover the background, development, 
purpose, and necessity for traffic laws. The remaining fifteen chapters 
contain a complete treatment of the legal and constitutional aspects of 
trafic engineering, legislative enactments, enforcement, licensing, revo- 
cation of licenses, jurisdiction, prosecution, penalization, and punish- 
ment of traffic offenses. Every conceivable phase of our existing traffic 
laws is included in this book. 

PROVIDES A CLEAR AND LUCID, but authoritative, guide for any- 
one called upon to interpret, enforce, or adjudicate our traffic laws: 
police, prosecutors, defense attorneys, judges, and legislators. 

“Certain to become a keystone of commanding influence in legal and 
traffic safety circles’—Judge Sherman G. Finesilver, Denver, Colorado. 


MAIL TO . TRAFFIC INSTITUTE, 
1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, 
Send me— __copy(s) of 


Vehicle Traffic Law 
[_] Remittance enclosed [] Please send bill 


Name____ 


VEHICLE 
TRAFFIC 
LAW $102 ee = Se ae 

. [_] Check here if you are a Traffic Digest and Review 


subscriber and receive Vehicle Traffic Law at a special 
discount price of $7.50 


Position or title__ 


Address__— 





Briefly... 
TO PREVENT 

by color-blindness in 
and drivers, 


accidents caused 
pedestrians 
Geneva, Switzerland, 
traffic engineers are testing differ- 
ent geometric designs in light 
The red light is round, the 
triangular, and the 


signals 
amber green 
oblong 

CLOSED-CIRCUIT television for 
traffic control was recently demon- 
strated on Eighth Avenue between 
Fiftieth and Fifty-seventh 
in New York City. Pictures were 
transmitted from four cameras to 
a remote control center in a vacant 
store in the municipal garage at 
Fifty-third Street. A traffic TV sys- 
tem would combine with the pres- 
ent radio-controlled traffic light 
system. An observer would evaluate 


streets 


the traffic pattern on monitors and 


then adjust the signal timing by 
radio to keep pace with changing 
volume, giving roads with heavier 
traffic a longer green light, for in- 
stance 


MARRIED 


over 30 


former servicemen 
make the 
University of 


Southern California scientist shows 


vears old best 


drivers, a test by a 


Unmarried teenagers and men who 
frequently 


worst 


jobs are the 
total of 20,000 


change 
drivers. A 

drivers were tested 
LESS THAN three per cent ol the 
people traveling to work in 
Manhattan go by 
survey 


lowe! 
automobile, a 
shows. The 
made to find the extent to 
which working 
might be expected to relieve peak 
hour Rush-hour 
congestion 1s serious in the 


recent survey 
Was 
staggered hours 
traffic congestion 
more 
than in the morning, ac- 
cording to the survey. Almost halt 
of the 400,000 people employed 
there started home in the 15 min- 
utes following 4:55 p.m 


evening 


, while only 
27 per cent arrived at work during 
the peak 15 minutes following 8:40 
a.m. Fifty-six per cent of them 
(Continued on page 4) 
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A time to look back 
and atime to look ahead 


SILVER ANNIVERSARIES are great 
events 
nve 


institutional and 
Twenty-five 

a long time 
looking back 


for 


even personal 


years is, well, twenty 
They 
and 

reminiscing, 
you remember ”” In the case of the 
Traffic Institute, the Silver Anniversary 


is also the occasion to honor, while liv 


are occasions 


looking 


years 
ahead 
for 


for 


They are times “do 


ing, its founders and directors, who, with 
vision and leadership, created an organ- 
ization now known and respected through 


out the world 


Work in Progress 


Io our present students, we present 


Robert Redfield: “An 


who is at work 


a quotation from 


educated person is one 


enlargement. If we learn 


part of us, if 


on his own 
that 


make efforts to develop our own particu- 


things become we 


lar understanding of life and of the o1 
der of life's goods, it is education that 
we are doing. A 
that it takes time to 
everyone an_ invisible 


the 


person is something 
make; 


sign, 


there is on 
‘Work in 
and considered effort to 
get on with the work is 
To our grads, Thomas 
marks on matters of principle will have 
meaning for you as you recall your days 
at the Institute and your duty 
as a public officer of trust. Paine wrote 
“The harder the conflict, the more gl 
ious the triumph. What we obtain 
cheap, we esteem too lightly dear 
ness that gives everything its value 
the man that 
trouble, that can gather strength from 
distress, brave by reflection 
‘Tis the business of little minds to shrink; 
but he heart is firm, and whose 
conscience approves his conduct, will 
pursue his principles until death.” 
To our staff, both present and 


Progress’: 
education.’ 


Paine’s re 
years of 
Or 

too 


‘Tis 


“I love can smile in 


and grow 


whose 


those 


who formerly served with us,we acknowl! 
which have 
helpe ad } ike po sib e S Ive! Ann 
Whether \ are teaching 


writing, oO! 


edge your contributions 


versar’ry 


perhaps the 
bundles of mail that g I a part ol 


your which pel 
Institute. The 


Institute are the 


the globe it IS spirit 


Traffic 


ments of the Traffic 


} 
ACHICVE 


vades the 


results of hard devoted work 
women who 


and 


constitute 


by men and 
Institute 


who use our services and 


those 
entrust 


who their personnel to us fol 


nd education we re-dedicate 
We affirm the 
ining as a method of progres 


that p 


} 


belief in 


Oul 


ersonnel may 


Qui 


ovement so 


their jobs n effectivels 
tter will continue to be pre 
iningful man 


practic 
can be HY adapted to 
Our = field 


publications, legal, 


iZation s needs 
research 
and effort will continue to be 


‘ ' ’ ] 
directed to the control 
haps America’s” grea 


economic problem 
Opportunity and Satisfactions 


To the organizations 


vided financial 


tnat have | 
encourage 


hout these 


partnership 


support and 


efforts throu 


are proud of the 


ment for our 
years we 
which has helped save human lives and 
reduce human suffering 

grantors, we re 
recognize the 
the traffic and 
transportation problem and the breadth 
We re-dedicate our 


To our founders and 


dedicate ourselves. We 
gravity and dimensions of 
of our responsibility 
that 
which 


American 
brought us into 


selves to service of the 


people originally 
this work of such great opportunity and 
sO many satisfactions * 
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Briefly... 


(Continued from page 


nd trom work by subwa 
commuter railroad, 


bus 
MOTOR VEHICLES are moving ap 
preciably faster on California highways, 

D Vision Ol 


shows that 


reports \ 
ve speeds 
road increased 


ll vehicles on t 


miles an hou 1958 speed, 


er cars on 
from 54.1 to 
in the aver 
two-lane 


) 


n 
& | 
. trom 52.6 


9 miles an 
the recent 


vations 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY has started 
historical collection covering the early 
in the 

the 


iphs and docu 


CHIEF OF POLICE 
Burr Oak, Michigan, issued himself a 
traffic ticket on a charge of “not looking 
His patrol cat 
car when he waved 


children 


FHE TEXAS HIGHWAY Department 
distributed 50,000 “litterbags” to motor 
ists in four months at various points of 
entry to the state. Maintenance supervisors 
found but few of the bags discarded along 
the roads and concluded that the portable 
containers were an effective way of com 


bating the litterbug problem 


IN 1960 motor vehicles in the United 
States used an estimated 58,300,000,000 


gallons of fuel. That includes 55,800, 


SOO. 


) 


000.000 gallons of gasoline and 
000,000 gallons of special fuels. Each 
vehicle, then, consumed an average of 


)90 gallons 
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Iraflic Digest and Review, the pro- 
fessional journal of the traffic field, 
is must reading every month for 
anyone concerned with street and 
highway traffic. Articles by Traffic 
Institute staff members and other 
outstanding authorities keep you in- 
formed on the latest developments 
in enforcement, accident investiga- 
tion, research, adjudication, motor 
vehicle administration, and _ traffic 
engineering. If you are not now a 
subscriber, mail in the coupon be- 
low and get your own personal copy 
every month. 


MAIL TO: TRAFFIC DIGEST & REVIEW 
1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, lil. 


Enter my subscription to Traffic Digest & 
Review for 


One year (12 issues) at $6 

Two years (24 issues) at $10 

| am a subscriber, add the above to my 
present subscription 


Name 
Dept 
Address 
City 


Payment enclosed Bill me 





SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Twenty-five years ago, the Traffic Institute of 


Northwestern University opened its doors to 


the first class of police officials to take the “long 


course” in traffic police administration. The 

NUTI headquarters building was at 1827 Or 

rington Avenue in Evanston, Illinois. The Insti 

tute had two full-time professional staff mem 
bers and a secretary 

Since that time, more than 12,000 persons 

have graduated from Traffic Institute short 

courses—in addition to 929 from the famed 

nine-month Traffic Police Administration Train 

ing Program—in police management and admin- 

istration as well as general traffic subjects such 

as driver licensing, fleet safety supervision 

armed forces safety programs, legislative and 

engineering seminars, women’s organizations, 

newsmen’s clinics, and traffic court procedures 

Although the Traffic Institute was officially 

established in 1936, it actually had its genesis 

This frame house on Orrington Much earlier—in the late 1930's when Officer 


Avenue in Evanston, Illinois, Franklin M. Kreml was riding a motorcycle for 
served as the Traffic Institute's ; ? 


first headquarters the Evanston police department and studying 
law 
Kreml believed that to prevent traffic acc! 


dents, you had to find out what was causing 


Nine police officers were graduated from the Traffic Institute's first 
class in Traffic Police Administration 25 years ago. They were, left to 
right, front: L. G. Carey, R. L. Holcomb, Emmett Elliott, and D. G 
Reynolds. Back row: George Burns, Richard O. Bennett, Joseph Lingo 
Francis J. McCabe, and Louis Rost 





The six men who founded the Traffic 
Institute are, top row, left to right 
James S. Kemper, Paul G. Hoffman, 
and Hathaway G. Kemper. Bottom, left 
to right: Norman C. Damon, Andrew J 
Kavanaugh, and Franklin M. Kreml 


them. He believed more precisely, that acci 
dents were symptoms of maladjustments in 
traffic movement: identify the causes—related 
essentially to hazardous moving violations of 
traffic regulations—remove them, and accidents 
would be reduced 

During the late 1920’s and early 1930's 
Kreml organized the Accident Prevention 
Bureau in the Evanston Police Department 
He was made director of the Bureau and in 


1931 was given command of the traffic division 


His program was the first of its kind; but it pro 


duced results. Accident in Evanston went down 


(Continued on next page. ) 
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Three former directors 
of the Institute are, from 
left: Robert E. Raleigh, 
the late Ray Ashworth, 
and Robert L. Donigan. 
Bernard C. Caldwell, 
present director, is at 
right. 





Silver Anniversary... 





That city’s accident 
grom_ attracted nationwide attention 
Evanston named by the National 
Safety Council as winner of the Grand 
Award in the National Traffic Safety 
Contest in 1932, 1933, and 1935. 

The “Evanston Plan” 
known that other cities began to request 
Kreml’s install 
grams in their police departments 

In 1933 a two-week traffic 
training school was conducted under the 
joint sponsorship of the Evanston Police 
Department and Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Political Science Department. This 
brief session proved so popular that it 
was Offered annually until, in 1936, the 
whole idea of training traffic police to 
do their jobs better—i.e., to reduce acci- 
dents and -captured the at- 
tention of important national interests 

In that year Norman Damon of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation expressed 
an interest to Dr. Walter Dil! Scott, then 
president of Northwestern University, in 
the development of a full-scale traffic 
training program. Paul G. Hoffman, then 
president of the ASF and now managing 
director of the United Nations Special 
Fund, support and guidance. Dr 
Scott welcomed the idea and gave it his 
full support. This provided the 
momentum that has carried the Institute 
to its present success. Dr. Scott’s interest 
continued his death in 
1955 


prevention pro- 


was 


became so well 


services to similar pro- 


officers 


congestion 


gave 


action 


until the time of 


here that his suc- 
cessor, Franklin Bliss Snyder, became in- 
terested in the important work of the 
Institute and aided its growth. The uni- 
versity’s present administration, headed 
by Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, president, and 
Dr. Payson S. Wild, vice president and 
dean of faculties, has not only given its 
full support, but more importantly, it 
has given the Institute departmental status 
and its staff academic recognition 


It should be noted 


Following Dr. Scott’s concurrence in 
1936, grants from the university and the 
Automotive Safety Foundation 
lished the Traffic Institute as a formal in- 
stitution. The university provided 


estab- 


also 


6 


housing for the Institute's offices 

At the same time, also under a grant 
from the Automotive Safety Foundation 
and with the support of Andrew J 
Kavanaugh, then president of the IACP, 
the Traffic 


Association of Chiefs of Police was estab- 


Division of the International 
lished to prov ide field services to state and 
city police departments 
housed in Traffic Institute headquarters 
until its removal to Washington, D. (¢ 
in 1959 
About 
began its 
Mutual Casualty of Chicago 


offered to provide grant-in-aid assistance 


This division was 


Institute 
Lumbermen’s 


four months after the 
operations, the 


Company 


to promising police officers for attendance 
at a full academic-year course in the sub 
ject of traffic police administration. The 
principal James S 
Kemper, chairman of the board, Kemper 
Insurance, and Hathaway G. Kemper, 
chairman of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual 
Kemper Foundation for 


company’s officers 


board, 
Casualty Company, set up the 
Trathe Safety to 
provide these training fellowships 

student 
rently administered by the Insurance In 
stitute for Highway Safety, 
creased support for the forthcoming yea 


These grants-in-aid are cul 


whose _in- 


has made it possible for a record num 
ber of students to attend an expanded and 
Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program. The Insurance Insti 
tute is supporter of the 
Traffic Institute’s entire program 


improved 


now a major 

Throughout the course of its develop 
ment the Institute, through its training 
program, field services, counsel in traffic 
law, publications and other services has 
served as a Catalytic agent in bringing 
those officials responsible for traffic safety 
closer to a resolution of the problem in 
their own communities 

From those modest beginnings a quar- 
ter of a century ago, the Traffic Institute 
has grown steadily in size and stature, in 
the number of its trained and experienced 
professional staff, and in the scope of its 
program and history of 
the Institute has been one of significant 


resources. The 


achievement in dealing with one of the 
most challenging tasks of our time—safer 
and more efficient movement of motor 


vehicles * 
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Long Course 


GRADS 


Report on recent accomplishments of TPA alumni 


BY GLENN C. CARMICHAEL 
Extension Services Section 
The Traffic Institute 


ENSTITI TIONS. of 


students share several 


learning 


higher 


and their things 


in common. For example, alma mater 
is proud when her sons do well after they 
and alumni 


with 


leave the campus are proud 


to be associated universities whose 
endeavors win renown 

The Silver 
Traffic Institute 


crosses OUT 


which the 
this 


opportune 


Anniversary 
celebrates month 
calendar at an 
affords time to 


moment. It summarize 


recent accomplishments of graduates of 
Traffic Police Ad 
Program As In 
mark the Silver Anni 
with us, we are proud to mark 


the long course, the 
ministration Training 
stitute graduates 
versary 
their accomplishments 


News from Many Sources 


By letter 
paper clipping, the 


note, or an enclosed 


Institute learns 
sometimes a 
staff 


conference and discover 


grads are doing 


other 


field rep 


resentative ofr member will 
see a grad at a 
the latest developments or promotions 
Some retire with 


little fanfare. Some go their ways quietly, 


some escape our notice 


serving their assignments without making 
front-page news 

[he following biographical notes are 
rounded up from files and correspond- 
ence. For those omitted we offer an 
advance. To the who 
help to keep us informed about Institute 
grads we extend appreciation 


A full from the 


apology in many 


page story Sunday 


October, 1961 


tp ' . 
feature 


August 
Schmidt, 
ranks of 


Baltimore Sun 
Bernard J 
from the 


section of the 
1961, features 


Fall “44, who rose 


patrolman to commissioner 
Valedictorian of his class, he went on to 
worthwhile projects 
Sun. “His 


dictory was replete with history, purple 


accomplish many 


in his city. From the vale- 


passages, and gracious generalities with 


little or nothing about the crush of taxi 


cabs, trucks, and automobiles.’ 


Traffic History in French 


And now for one of those little gems 


which say much about a student who is 


successful in accomplishing what he sets 
out to do. Again from the Sun and still 
valedictory 


Baltimore | 


on his “From my_ studies 


here in knew of a certain 
book that contained much historical mat- 
ter on traffic. They had it 
at Northwestern, but it turned out to be 
a book almost as big as the 
desk. One of the librarians 
translated it for and that is how I 
material.” Future 
how the 
such ob- 


in the library 


in French, 
top of this 
me, 
got much of my 

TPATPers well 


new commissioner! 


may consider! 
overcame 
stacles as a valedictory. 
Comm. Schmidt will command a force 
f 3,147 men, the sixth largest munici- 
pal police force in the nation. 
“The Untouchables” 


reputation, as 


earned a 
knows 
In Philadelphia there is a local version 
One is Chief Inspector Albert J. Trim- 
Fall °49, recent 
article in Greater Philadephia, a maga- 
zine for executives. A very complimen- 
tary salute for this war on gambling was 
paid to Chief Inspector Trimmer. 


have 


almost everyone 


mer, according to a 





A cryptic, but welcome, note from 
Capt. Bernard J. Keenan, Fall 
sent to Gerry O'Connell, Institute direc- 
tor of training, along with a news clip- 
ping confirming Captain Keenan’s pro- 
motion: “Thought you might like to 
know that we're still in their pitching.” 
His promotion was unanimously con- 
firmed by the city councilors of Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts 


°51, was 


“Face-lifting” Grads 

Iwo grads made news in Oklahoma 
City in the lifting” 
They are: Dan Hollingsworth, °39, 
Bert Giddens, 60. On July 15, Dan was 
appointed chief of the Oklahoma City 
Police Department following a very suc- 


“face category 


and 


cessful tenure as manager of the award- 
winning Oklahoma City Safety Council 
One of Dan’s first 
Bert to the assistant chief position 
laudatory 
have 


to elevate 
Many 


stories 


steps was 
and 
accompanied the 
and “face lifting” 
indicated 

Chief 


editorials news 
announcement, 
in the department is 
Hollingsworth will 
such 


have help 
fron Jim Brown, 
Spring “51; Lt. John Byrd, Spring °SO; 
Officer Huel Hamm, Spring °52:; and Lt 
Milton Peaster, Fall “Sl. Maj. Clay 
Scheid, Fall °47, retired during the past 
year. 


From 


grads as Lt 


comes William 
H. Miller to take his place among the 
ranks of chiefs of departments. The Chi- 
Millet 
joined the Evanston Police force April 1, 
1938, was promoted to sergeant Novem- 
ber 1, 1948, and to lieutenant May 11, 
1954. Since 1956 he has headed the 
department's traffic division. Under his 
leadership, Evanston went 876 
without a traffic fatality—a 
equalled by any other city 
Lieutenant 


the class of °55 


cago Sun-Times carries this story: 


days 
record un- 


Miller leaves the Evanston 
department to become chief of police at 
Galesburg, Illinois, October 1. He 
have a force of 37 


will 
men. 

Speaking of changes, this is as good as 
any place to mention 
grads at the Traffic Institute. 

Dick Frederick, °54, formerly with 
the Traffic Division, IACP, is now in the 
Training Division doing course develop- 


8 


some involving 


ment work and directing some of the 
unit courses 

Jim Wood, °58, retired from the Fort 
Worth Police Department as a captain 
where his last assignment was directing 
the training academy. He joined the 
Training Division to instruct, do course 
development work, and direct unit 
courses 

Ted Loveless, long associated with the 
Institute, now is court administrator for 
the City of Phoenix. He has been 
working on budgets, parking ticket prob- 


lems, 


busy 


assignment of personnel, new 
courtrooms, and other non-judicial func- 
tions. Ted says to consider his home an 
extension from home 
grads in the area to drop by 

Another grad to take a new assign 
ment as court administrator is Edward 
J. Nugent, Fall “56. He resigned from 
the Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety Yonkers, N. Y 
The Herald said: “Mr. Nugent 


brings to the job of managing the activi 


away and invites 


staff to move to 


Yonkers 


ties of the courts a broad knowledge ot 
and pre- 
His technical training, adminis- 
trative experience, and understanding of 
the complex 
modern court 
mentation of the 


its role in education accident 


vention 


responsibilities of the 
will expedite the imple- 
American Bar 
recommendation.” 


Associa 
tion 


Attend FBI Academy 


recent National 
Academy are Chief Don Derning, 
Spring Winnetka, and Capt. Oran 
E. Caudell, “53, Miami. Word has it that 
Don was president of his 


Two grads of the 
Police 


1, 


class at the 
academy and most likely Oran was his 
campaign manager 

While on the subject of Miami, the 
incoming TPATP student, Sgt. E. S. Orr, 
brings word that it is now Capt. Glenn 
L. Baron, °59 

A publicity agent of Wes Brown, °39, 
has sent us a clipping from the Arizona 
August 20, which features a 
two-column, full page story about Wes 
and his physical fitness program. Wes, 
termed the “world’s toughest man in 
hand-to-hand combat,” is director of the 
Arizona State 


Republic, 


police science course at 


College 
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Smiling at readers from page 20 of the 
September 
Douglas 


of Traffic Safety is 
Hardesty, “58, shown among 
those attending the State Traffic Safety 
Management course at the University ot 
May 
captain on the Montana patrol 
Speaking of 
that have 
attention this year 
Orville E. Bakhaus, “60, to 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wayne D. Rugh, ‘59, to 
Columbus, Ohio 
Lloyd B. Forbus, 
Columbus, Ohio 
William D. Raucher, °59, 
geant, Ohio State Highway Patrol 
H. T. Cowell, °53, to captain, Ohio 
State Highway Patrol 
William F. Harrell, ‘56, to first ser 
geant, Ohio State Highway Patrol 
G. Ridenour, °57, to lieutenant 
Ohio State Highway Patrol 


issue 


VI_VE 


Wyoming, 26. Doug is now a 


here afe 
Institute's 


promowuons 


some come to the 
Captain 


lieutenant 


captain 


More Promotions 


If you think that the only 


to be 


promotions 


made are in Ohio, here are some 
more we have learned about 
William Elliott, “55, to captain, Wil 
mington, 
Willard R 
Maine 


Samuel M 


Delaware 
Orcutt, Jr., “56, 
State Police 
Conrad, S47, to sergeant 
Maryland State Police 
Joseph F. White, F'47, to 
Maryland State Police 
Espy Hedger, °55, to major 
ton, Kentucky 
Robert E. Hunt, °57 
ford, Connecticut 
Palmer Stinson, ‘60, 
land, California 
The California Highway 


to be outdone when it comes to promo 


to Captain 


Sergeant 
Lexing 


to captain, Stam 


to captain, Oak 
Patrol is not 


tions 
William 
tain 
R. C. Blossom, S°49 
Adrain | 
inspector 
William K. Earl, F°46, to captain 
Gene P. Morris, F°51, to captain 
Some of the recent promotions in the 
New York State Police, as reported by 


1961 


Eugene Beck, S50, to cap- 


to inspector 


Dillon, S51, to supervising 


October, 


apt. Robert Annett, are 

Harry J. Ashe, °57, to 
lieutenant. 

Michael Judge, F’43 to 
director of traffic, New 

Auhority 

Lang, S43, to supervising 


supervising 


assistant to 
York State 

Chruway 
Donald F. 

lieutenant 
Wells S. Steckel, F’43, 
Dates of 
Thus, some of these may 
origin and 


to lieutenant 
always 
be of 
recent 
None of these promotions is now listed 
in the current grad roster. You may have 
the roster by 
Here are 


promotions are not 
known 


recent some not so 


1 copy of sending us a 


postal card more advance- 

ments 
Ralph D. Knotts, Jr., “59, to 
tenant. Delaware State 

John ¢ Kirwan, °56, to 
Medtord, Massachusetts 

Harold C. Kockos, °56, to 
Dallas, Texas 

Bert W. Johnson, ‘59, to 
Minnesota Highway Patrol 

James M. Brekken, °60, to lieutenant, 
Bloomington, Minnesota 

Joseph Stripp, S49, to captain, 
Orange, New Jersey 

Patrick J. Maloney, °50, to lieutenant, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 

John I Redden, °*60, to 
Newark, Jersey 

M. ¢ Reichenbecher, ‘60, to 
tenant, Schenectady, New York 

Robert D 
colonel, USA 

John H. Robinson, S51, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


lieu- 
Police 


lieutenant, 
inspector, 


captain 


East 


inspector, 
New 


lieu- 
Agers, F’51, to lieutenant 


to inspector, 


Safety Councils’ Gain 


In looking over the grad roster, we 
noticed a number of grads who recently 
into 


they are 


have 
Wor k 


council 
affilia- 


moved 
Here 


safety 
with their 


over 


tions 

Robert Schmal, S’50, Illinois Division 
of Traffic Safety. 

Floyd A. Kline, Sr., S’45, 

Traffic Safety, Indiana. 

Howard R. Griffin, F°48, Ohio De- 
partment of Highway Safety 

4. Pavlinski, “58, Wisconsin Coun- 

cil of Safety. 

Retirements and 


Director of 


resignations—where 


9 





to bez 


ia? We'll just list them as we have 
them, and if we know the new 
tion, we'll give that too: 

W. F. Johnson, *38, to Sun City, Ari- 
zona, from Denver. He is selling real 
estate. 

A. R. Hoenninger, 58, from USAF to 
safety director, San Diego County 

Vernon C. Gedney, Spring 
Connecticut State Police 
with a trucking concern 

Richard A. Youngs. Fall ‘51, 
IACP to ICA, assigned to Turkey 

James M. Bannister, USOM. 
Tehran, Iran. 

Robert N. Bush, Fall 
Saigon 

Arthur B. Wilson, °40, 
ton, Delaware, to 
Washington. 

Edward A. Bakos, from 
mond, who has moved to St 
burg, Florida 

Herbert M. Miller, 
Des Moines 

L. Fitzmorris, 
Louisiana State 
supervisor, N. § 
Monroe, 

Lawrence J. Hoffman, Spring °49 

from Hammond to USOM 
Arthur J. Leahey, “38, from Syracuse 

Charles E. Vandergriff, Spring ‘51, 
from Oklahoma Highway Patrol to 
sheriff, Choctow County, Oklahoma 

Robert W. Denslow, Spring °45, from 
Washington State Patrol 

Michael S. Wolke, Fall °45, from Mil- 
waukee 


connec- 


‘46, from 


and now 
from 


54, to 


"49. to USOM. 
from Wilming 
the IACP in 
0% Ham 
Peters 


Spring ‘Sl, from 


Spring ‘56, from 
Police to 
State 


security 
( ollege 


Louisiana 


Changes in Chicago 


The Chicago Police Department roster 
of grads is replete with promotions and 
assignments: 

James B. Conlisk, Jr., 

superintendent. 

Terrence T. Doherty, Spring °48, chiet 

of traffic. 

Henry J. Ediger, Fall "49, to lieutenant 

Thomas P. 

Pierce Fleming, 

superintendent. 

Arthur Heidmann, 

tenant. 


*55, to deputy 


Flavin, “61, 
Fall 


to Captain 
"47, 


to deputy 


Fall °49, to lieu- 
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Kenneth Kells, Spring “49, to sergeant 
John D. Madl, Fall °47, 
patrol. 
John J. 
Thomas J 
Harry J 
tenant. 
Merlin Nygren, °57 
William 7 
tenant 
Hamilton W 
chief 


James M 


to chief of 


McDermott, °58, to captain 
McNulty, °53, to captain 
Metz, Spring ‘52, to lieu- 

to deputy chief 


Payne, Fall “50, to lieu- 


Pool, Fall °48, to deputy 
Rochford, “60, to lieutenant 


Sadness in News 


A sad part of this brief view of the 

affairs of Institute grads is a 

the 

their families 

A. Wisnet, Spring °43, a lieu 
tenant on the Buffalo department 

Lt. Harry Taylor, Spring “45 
ticut State 

Mrs. Francis O'Connell, wife of Gerry 
O'Connell 

Mrs 
Gardner, 


record oft 


passing of grads and members of 


Joseph 
Connec 


Police. 


Sam 
High- 


Sam Gardner, wife of Capt 
Spring °52, Texas 
Patrol 

Here are a 


To Ray Ruiz, °53 
much news of 


Way 


few more notes 

Institute thanks for 
New 
captain 
the 


Was 


grads in Orleans 


Louis Sirgo, °56, 1s and execu 
superintendent 
promoted to 


Beechler, “57, may 


tive 
Gowan 


assistant to 
Duffy, 

captain, and Earl 
a lieutenant by 


55 


this time 
I eo J 


the 


Burrell, “41, has been attending 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, representing the Office of Civil 
Defense Mobilization, a fine 
nition tor Leo. 

Set. Floyd W. Trickey, Spring “46 
Watertown, New York is teaching in a 
recruit school in 
to his traffic duties 

Glenn Schultz, Spring 
Michigan State University, 
recently prior to 
short 


and recog 


three-county addition 
46, 
dropped in 
Africa on a 
teach. Walt 
Pletcher, “41, is also on the same assign- 
ment. 

Sgt. John M. Gyakum, Fall *51, U.S 
Park Police, paid a call while visiting 
No. thwestern University. * 


now al 


going to 


leave of absence to 
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WHAT AREGs ee) io 


* 


OF TRAFFIC? (erel)9) 0 be, 


BY J. STANNARD BAKER 
Director of Research 
The Traffic Institute 


Evi R SINCE anybody has given seri- 
ous attention to preventing traffic acci- 
dents people have been asking what 
causes them. This is natural. They expect 
to find this information on police reports 
of accidents. They are usually disap- 
pointed. We believe, for example, that im- 
proper driver attitude and emotional dis- 
turbances contribute importantly to acci- 
dents, but one looks in vain for such items 
in the summaries of police reports. 

Does this mean that these are not tac- 
tors? On the other hand, one notes in 
traffic accident statistics that for a certain 
number of accidents the road was “wet.” 
Does this mean that a wet road was the 
cause of these accidents—that none of 
them would have happened had the road 
been dry? 

This raises an interesting question: just 
what do we mean when we speak of 
causes of accidents? It is a question that 
certainly requires answering before we 
can sensibly try to report the causes of 
specific accidents. It was a question that 
confronted the investigators during their 
work on the research project Experimen- 
tal Case Studies of Traffic Accidents. In- 
teresting, but usually partial and slanted, 
answers to the question were found in a 
score of books and articles. None pro- 
vided adequate classifications for the 
hundreds of ideas which have been put 
forward about accident causation or a 
basis for systematic study of accidents to 
identify the factors which contribute to 
them. 

This article is a summary of the reason- 
ing used to develop more useful ideas of 
accident causes and an outline of the re- 
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A variable number 
of “condition factors” 
ct that are related to 

trafficways, people, 

and the vehicle may 


combine in a complex pattern 
to produce an accident 





sulting classification for contributing fac- 
tors. The ideas are not simple. How could 
they be for such complicated phenomena 
as accidents? They are not surprising al- 
though some have been given new de- 
scriptive names which may be unfamiliar 
An earlier and less comprehensive at- 
tempt to develop a general concept of 
traffic accident causes was published in 
the Traffic Accident 
Vanual for Police? as 
“Analysis of 
Causes.” 


Investigator’s 
Unit 54 titled 
Accidents to Determine 


Hundreds of Factors 


To begin with, note that we have dif- 
ficulty in thinking of conditions that are 
sufficient by themselves to result in an 
accident, but it is easy to think of hun- 
dreds of conditions as contributing factors 
which may or may not produce an acci- 
dent depending on the presence of other 
factors. Therefore a 
cumstance connected with a traffic acci- 
dent without which the accident could not 


factor iS any Clr- 


have occurred, and cause is a combination 
of simultaneous and sequential circum- 
stances without any one of which the 
accident could not have happened. 

A combination of circumstances or fac- 
tors which is sufficient to cause an accli- 
dent would always cause an accident. In 
this combination each factor is necessary 
but is not sufficient by 
accident. 

Simultaneous 


itself to cause an 


those which 
must be present at the same time to cause 
an accident. Usually two are paired, but 
there may be more than that. Often 
matched pairs involve a factor in one 
traffic element, the road, for example, and 
a corresponding factor in another ele- 
ment, for example, the driver. 

Sequential factors recognize different 
levels of remoteness from the crucial 
event of the accident. Certain actions or 
conditions are factors which set up situa- 
tions that increase the subsequent prob- 
ability of an accident. Thus there is a 
sequence of causes from one level to the 
next. 

Equality of factors. Because all factors 


factors are 


1. J. Stannard Baker, Traffic Accident Investis 
Institute, Northwestern University, 1957), 617 py 
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contributing to an accident must be 
present to bring it about, it logically fol- 
that all factors are equally im- 
portant. It is thus meaningless to designate 
primary and others as 


lows 
some factors as 
secondary. 

In accident prevention some factors are 
more important than others, not because 
they contribute more to the accident, but 
because they are more readily subject to 
control. Thus 


considered 


defects are often 
more important than the 
human characteristics that pair with them 
to cause accidents simply 


vehicle 


because it IS 
easier to do something about vehicle de- 
tects than about driver deficiencies. 

The most useful way to think 
traffic them as 
breakdowns or 


about 
accidents is to consider 
failures in the series of 
operations necessary to make a trip on a 
highway without damage or injury 

To make a trip the traffic unit follows 
a path on the trafficway provided for the 
purpose. The available path is not the 
same as the part of the traficway which 
a traffic unit is required by law to use 
It is the area in 
pedestrian may 


which a vehicle o1 


maneuver 


Path Includes All of Road 


Ordinarily the available path includes 
the left half of a two-way undivided road, 
shoulders of the road if they will support 
a vehicle, and unoccupied parking lanes 
intended for standing vehicles as in Ex- 
hibit |. But when these parts are occu- 
pied by traffic units or other objects for 
which they were intended, the available 
path is restricted, and its alignment may 
be modified as shown in Exhibit 2. 
Crucial event. To complete a trip suc- 
cessfully without accident, a traffic unit 
must avoid a crucial event, which is an 
action of a traffic unit, usually unintended 
by that unit, from which the unit cannot 
regain control by maneuvering and which 
leads, directly or indirectly, to damage 
or injury 
To avoid crucial 
events leading to damage or injury cer- 
tain Operations must be performed by the 
trafficway-person-vehicle system 


Operational factors. 


Opera- 


wv Police (3rd ed Evanston Traftic 
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Available 
pat 
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EXHIBITS 1 and 2. The entire road is available as a travel path (left) if it is unoccupied 
But when it is occupied, the available path is only part of the road. 
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tions which fail and lead to accidents are 
factors in those accidents. 

Rules of the road prohibit behavior 
that is thought to be risky and require 
that which is Hence, 
“failure to obey traffic laws” is a broad 
description of many but not all of the 
factors that may be classified as opera- 
tional. Operations constitute a continuing 
process of recognizing, deciding, and per- 
forming, either 


sciously. 


considered safe. 


consciously or uncon- 


Strategic and Evasive Action 


Most discussion relating to operational 
factors in traffic accidents focuses on ac- 
tion immediately connected with avoiding 
But there 
are other levels of operation. To 


hazards, that is, evasive action 
have 
time and space for evasive action after 
an actual hazard 


is detected, one must 


take strategic action, mainly by adjusting 


speed and position on the roadway. This 
requires detection and evaluation of gen- 
eral conditions in and 


ahead. Thus, a driver sees and recognizes 


near the road 
a view obstruction as concealing a possi- 
ble hazard. He reduces speed to the point 
at which he can avoid it as an obstacle in 
his path. 

Sull farther removed from actual 
hazard and the need to avoid it is the 
decision to make a trip in the first place 
or to continue a trip once started. When 
a trip is contemplated, unfavorable fac- 
tors must be detected and considered. The 
traveler must, in short, make preparations 
for the trip. Thus, for example, the driver 
must decide whether to drive after drink- 
ing, or to drive when the road is slippery 

Evasive Action. Before the crucial 
event occurs, every traffic unit in an acci 
dent is confronted by a hazard which the 
unit may or may not perceive. 

Hazard is a dynamic situation in which 
a crucial event will result if direction and 
acceleration of moving objects continue 
unchanged. A hazard is generated when a 
critical space-motion relationship between 
a traffic unit and another object develops 
due to movement of either or both. It is 
terminated by evasive action, casual 
change of direction or acceleration, or by 
a crucial event. Thus, a hazard is not a 
physical object, although it must be de- 
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fined in terms of physical objects. Hazard 
may be generated not only by closure with 
another traffic unit but also by approach- 
ing the edge of the path, especially on a 
curve or turn where alignment changes, 
or by a turn at a speed which will cause 
a vehicle to overturn 
A common form of 
lision 


hazard is a col- 
Objects are on collision 
space them is 


diminishing and the angle between the 


course. 
course if the between 
path of either and a line between them 
is constant 

Regardless of what the hazard is, 
evasive action is required to escape it or 
to mitigate results of the accident. This 
action may or may not be taken by the 
traffic unit. 

Evasive action is simply an operation 
to be performed. Whether it is successful 
affect the 
for its performance 
it 1S 


or fails does not requirement 
The degree to which 
determine whether 
there is an accident and, if so, how serious 


it may be 


successful may 
Thus, braking may not prevent 
a collision, but it may minimize the dam- 
age. Consideration of the point at which 
evasive fails 


have 


what 
this 
the acci- 


action 
may 


can point to 
contributed to 


and hence to causes of 


factors 
failure 


dent 
Series of Evasive Actions 


To guide a car along a straight path, 
a series of slight evasive acthons are re- 
quired, each redirecting the vehicle as it 
begins to move toward the edge of the 
path. Steering it around a curve requires 
greater evasive action, especially 
entering the curve and leaving it. 


when 


Dynamic situation. Evasive action takes 
time to recognize the hazard, to decide 
what to do, and to change course or 

This time may be too little to 


accomplish what would be necessary to 


speed 


prevent an accident. Physical conditions 
determine the distance at which a traffic 
unit can perceive whatever creates a 
hazard. But dynamic situation determines 
the time available. There are several 
elements to the dynamic situation. Speed 
is one. For a given distance at which an 
object may be perceived, for example, the 
time required to reach the object depends 
on speed. Direction of motion is equally 
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important. Change of speed and direction 
is another element of the dynamic situa- 
tion. It is represented by and 
Position is 


The possibility of avoid- 


steering 
acceleration or deceleration 
also an element 
ing a collision, for example, when two 
vehicles approach on parallel paths from 
opposite directions depends on how much 
these vehicles would overlap if they con- 
tinued in their movement 

Strateg) The dynamic situation is 
usually the result of what the 
before a hazard appears 


unit does 
In anticipation 
of possible need for evasive action, for 
example, a 


This 


driver may 


turn on lights 
condition of the car 
he is driving both with respect to percep- 


improves the 


tion of hazards and to being perceived as 
hazardous 


more 


He may reduce speed to give 
time to think and act if a hazard 
appears; he may move to one side or the 
other of the available path to give more 
room to maneuver; or he may signal in- 


tention to turn or slow down 


Unfavorable Position 
Forgetting 


action, a 


possible need for evasive 


driver may do something to 
place himself in an unfavorable position 
if a hazard should appear. For example, 
speed may be increased so that time and 
space for evasive action is insufficient 
Such careful or careless action we may 
think of as the strategy of driving which 
can be defined as any action w hile a 
traffic unit is on a trip which increases or 
decreases the probability 


that 


OF successful 


evasive action by hazard 


Any dynamic situation preced 


unit if a 
ade velops 
ing appearance of a hazard results from 
previous strategy 

Strategy involves recognition of a gen- 
eral situation in terms of the probability 
hazard appearing, it 
probability of two or 


of a appraises the 
more hazards ap- 
simultaneously with the 


choosing an 


pearing almost 


consequent necessity ol 
evasive action for one which may create 
or. prolong another, and it considers the 
physical environment and capabilities of 
the traffic unit to cope with them. As a 
result of strategic decisions, therefore, a 
driver or pedestrian continually does 
things that put him in a better position 


to take evasive action. For want of ap- 
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propriate appraisal, however, he may do 
something which puts him in a less ad- 
To favor himself, by 
a greater margin of safety or smaller total 
disposition to an accident, he reduces 
speed in a business district, and Keeps as 
far to the right 
proaching a hill crest before he is con- 
fronted with an actual hazard. 

Vargin of safety. Under the same con- 
ditions two drivers may not do the same 
thing to prepare themselves to meet 
hazard. For example, one may drive 
much faster on the same street than the 
other. This may be because each evalu- 
ates the possibility of hazard differently, 
but it is also because one driver is willing 
to take more chances. The same driver 
may be willing to take more risk at one 
time than at another. If he is in a hurry, 
he may think the time saved worth the 
risk Thus, different 
people have different margins of 


Vantageous position 


as possible when ap- 


greater involved 
safety, 
and the same driver may give himself a 
greater margin of safety at one time than 


at another 


Preparation for the Trip 


Strategy, as we have seen, is one step 
farther than 
crucial 


from the 
that leads to damage or 
injury. In the way still earlier 
actions set the stage for strategy. If, for 
example, a trip is so planned that very 
little time is allowed from origin to des- 


evasive action 
event 


same 


tination, higher speeds are required more 
frequently during the trip and 

speeds will be possible less often 
make a 


careful 

The 
trip at all in- 
volves estimation of the chances of com- 


very decision to 
pleting it successfully and may lead.to a 
plan with a high margin of safety or with 
a low one 

Preparation may be defined as what is 
done before or during a trip to choase 
routes, schedule time, and put the pedes- 
driver and vehicle in condition 
Preparation may either in- 
crease or decrease probability of com- 
pleting the trip without accident; it is 
based on the purpose and nature of the 
trip, and it affects strategy during it. 

To an even greater extent than strategy, 
preparations modify conditions, as con- 
trasted to operational factors. Loading 


frian or 


for travel. 
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the vehicle changes its condition, getting 
rest before a trip changes the condition 
of the driver, and so on. 


Operational Cycle 

To say only that evasive action failed 
or that a driver was careless is not help- 
ful when we are trying to focus attention 
on causes of We must try to 
determine at just what point evasive ac- 


accidents. 


tion failed and what strategy was wrong 

An operational factor is an act. Failure 
in such an act contributes to accidents 
This functional failure may occur in any 
of the phases or steps of an operation 
To do no more than just follow the avail- 
able path, the person making the trip must 
guide his vehicle. This requires an op- 
erational cycle of recognition of the path 
ahead and objects on it, decision about 
what action is needed, and performance 
to execute the action decided on 

phase of 
preparation 
to traffic accidents is doing something 
decided upon in connection with a trip 


Performance, as a evasive 


action, strategy, or related 


Its effectiveness depends upon the traffic- 
way, the vehicle or a person. It reflects 
mistakes in execution but not in decision 

Breakdown or performance 
is unintended. whether 
decision was wise or unwise, performance 
is determined by how well one does what 
Performance applies alike 
to evasive action, to and to 
preparations. 

Decision as a phase of evasive action, 


failure in 
Regardless of 


he decided. 


Strategy, 


Strategy, or preparation related to traffic 
accidents is selecting action appropriate 
for the circumstances arising in connec- 
tion with a trip. Decision depends on 
recognition and is executed by _per- 
formance. Regulatory devices, which tell 
what to do, offer decisions which may or 
may not be acceptable to drivers or 
pedestrians. Decision involves selecting 
appropriate maneuvers for evasive action 
and strategy. Decisions often reflect the 
degree of risk a driver is willing to take 
Decisions are by no means the rational 
conclusions of a reflective that 
they ought to be. 

Recognition as a phase of evasive ac- 
tion, strategy, or preparation related to 
traffic accidents, is perceiving hazards, 
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process 


and general situations, and comprehend- 
ing their significance. Recognition mas 
fail by misperception, delay in turning 
attention in proper direction, or in igno- 
rance of the significance of what has been 
perceived 

Recognition includes estimating the 
probability of the appearance of hazard 
in any general situation and the assess- 
ment of the position and course of various 
objects to evaluate the degree of hazard 
they present. 


Cycles Within Operational Levels 


2 


In Exhibit 3 the operational cycle is 
diagrammed in each of the three levels 
of action. Any operation, altho spoken 
of as a whole, is composed of many sub- 
operations. Making the trip requires re- 
peated evasive actions, precautions, and 
even adjustment of plans, per- 
tormed when and as required by the pur- 
pose of the trip. 
another rapidly 


each 


Often these follow one 
One can be begun be- 
tore the previous one is ended 

Each level of evasive action, strategy 
or preparation has cycles appropriate to 
its purposes. So does each operation, such 
as steering or braking, within the same 


level 


Conditions as Factors 


If traffic accidents are to be reduced, 
changes must be made in one or more of 
the elements that constitute the highway 
transportation system: the trafficway, the 
vehicle, or the person using the traffic- 
way. Operational analysis of traffic acci- 
dents points out where and how failure 
occurs but not why. 
fail, 
trafficway, 
sought 


To learn why opera- 
contributing conditions of 
vehicle must be 
Regardless of whether one is 
thinking of a road, a driver, or a 


there are certain qualities or character- 


tions 
person, and 


Car, 


istics which enable operations necessary 
for avoiding accidents to be performed 
Consider the simple example of avoiding 
an object which has been detected in the 
vehicle path. Among other things, the 
driver must have strength enough to 
apply brakes; the car must have a brake 
system of suitable capacity for the driver's 
strength and the car’s weight; and the 
(Continued on page 28) 
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DRIVER 
RECORDS forecast accidents 


A study of driver files in Wisconsin for a three-year period indicates 


some significant correlations between violations and future accidents 


D RIVERS who have been involved in 
fatal more apt to have a 
poor previous driving record than drivers 


accidents are 


who have not been involved in fatal acci 
dents 

A driver with a record of repeated 
to be in- 


than a driver 


traffic violations is more likely 
volved in a fatal accident 
with but 


driving record 


a single violation against his 


These are some of the conclusions, 
previously suspected, now documented by 
a study of Wisconsin drivers conducted 
recently by Jan Marfyak of the Motor 
Vehicle Department Safety Division with 
the cooperation of Lauretta Byrne, super- 
visor in the department's Driver Control 
Division 

Results of the survey were summarized 
in the June, 1961, issue of the Wisconsin 
Traffic Safety Reporter 


Records Compared 


The study compared the records of 
Wisconsin drivers involved in fatal acci- 
dents ‘during 1960 with the records of a 
random sample of drivers, none of whom 
had been involved in fatal accidents. The 
records of both groups were scanned for 
violations and/or 
three-year period 


accidents 
1957, 


covering a 
1958, and 1959 

Among drivers involved in fatal acci- 
dents, no attempt was made to determine 
fault, nor was a distinction made on the 
basis of fault even where evident from the 
record. The study did not attempt to 
prove that fatal-accident-involved drivers 
with bad records were at fault more fre- 
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than similarly involved drivers 


with good records. Whether or not the 


quently 


latter played the role of innocent victims, 
as might be suspected in some cases, re- 
mains for future study, since Marfyak’s 
survey was concerned only with compar- 
ing the records of fatal-accident-involved 
with an 
at random. 


drivers “outside” group chosen 


Analyze 854 Drivers 


After eliminating out-of-state drivers 
because of the absence of complete rec- 
ords, 16-year-old drivers because of their 
lack of three-year driving experience, and 
a number of others for various valid rea- 
sons, Marfyak analyzed the records of the 
remaining 854 drivers involved in 1960 
fatal accidents in Wisconsin. 

Against these records he analyzed the 
records of 1,371 drivers chosen at ran- 
The odd number resulted from his 
method of selecting the random sample 


dom 


to assure its being a true cross section of 
the Wisconsin driving population as a 
whole. 

Of the 854 drivers involved in fatal 
accidents, it was found that 419, or 49.1 
per cent, had no previous record during 
the three years studied. (Many of them, 
it may be noted, had unfavorable records 
prior to 1957, but for comparative pur- 
poses this was not considered.) 

The remaining 435 drivers, or 50.9 per 
cent, had compiled a record of either ac- 
cidents or violations, or both: 92 had at 
least one accident in the preceding three 
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years, 195 had one or more moving viola- 
and 148 had both 
moving violations—at least one of each, 


tions, accidents and 
and of course more in some cases 

Of the 343 drivers with violations, 155, 
or 45 per cent, had more than one viola- 
tion against their records. 

Of the 92 drivers having a prior acci- 
dent record only, ten had two accidents, 
two had three, and one had four. Of the 
195 drivers having violations only, 44 
had two, 15 had three, two had four, 
four had five, two had six, and three had 
seven or more! 

How did their three-year records com- 
pare with the records of drivers in the 
random sample group? 

Among the latter were fewer 
drivers with records of violations and/or 


there 


accidents—37.9 per 
with 50.9 


cent, as compared 
per cent drivers in- 
volved in fatal accidents.( Yet, the fact 
that, in a typical cross section of Wiscon 


among 


sin drivers, one out of three had one or 


more violations or accidents, or both, in 
the years 1957 through 1959 was deemed 
significant. ) 

Of the drivers chosen at random who 
had violations against their records, 33.7 
per cent had more 


This percentage was 11.3 per cent lower 


than one violation 
than the percentage of repeaters found in 
the comparable group involved in fatal 
Nevertheless, it indicates that 
9.4 per cent of all drivers in Wisconsin 
were multiple violators during the three- 
year period studied—a sobering thought 

In determining the number of viola- 


accidents. 


tions per driver per three-year period, it 
was found that the cross section of Wis- 
violation fre 
1.30, as compared with 1.55 


consin drivers had a lower 
quency rate 
among the drivers involved in fatal acct 
dents 

The study concluded that accident oc 
currence is to a large extent predictable 
on the basis of a driver’s record of viola- 


tions. * 





Is he or isn’t he? 


ask the 


BREATHALYZER 


Not 


guesswork not unsupported opinion but 


scientific proof of blood alcohol content is provided 


by 


the Breathalyzer This instrument 
proportion rf 


measures the 


alcohol in the blood by a simple 


breath test which does not violate a citizen's legal 


rights 


t gives a permanent, unalterable record 


with fingerprints—tor documentary evidence in court 


unit 1s simple and inexpensive to operate anc 


requires very little maintenance 


Send for information or free demonstration 


—- 
STEPHENSON ce PORATION 


ED BANK . MEW SERTEY 


U.S.A 
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P) ANS are nearing completion of an 
important motor 
registration 


new study on vehicle 
and titling 
under the 
Highway Research Board 

Motor vehicle 
United States are expected to 
100 million total by 1970 


The study will 


practices to be 
carried out auspices of the 
registrations in the 
reach a 


Evaluate present registration and titling 
practices in the states 

Help develop guides for lawmakers and 
administrative officials in 
current and future problems 


dealing with 


Foster uniformity in state laws and 
practices 

Open new areas of information through 
titling 
enforcement 


and other 


registration and 
urban 


highway 


processes [for 
planners, agencies, 
engineers interested 
organizauions 

Registration and titling play important 
but little-recognized roles in traffic safety 
They aid in identifying vehicles and their 
owners in the event of an accident or law 
violation. They instrument 


privilege taxes for 


collection of 
and highway 
use and protect the interests of parties to 
Part of the 
help finance 
improvement measures 


Street 
ownership of vehicles fees 
collected in states 


traftic safety 


many 


The study project, being organized by 
a special committee selected by the High 
way Research Board, was initiated 
the aid of a grant of funds from the 
Automotive Safety Foundation The 
study, which is expected to take about 


with 


two years to complete, will be conducted 
by an independent research agency 
Chairman of the project committee is 
Louis R. Morony, director of the ASI 
division, back- 


He has served 


who has a 
ground in the study area 
as both 


laws wide 


assistant attorney general and 


motor vehicles in Michigan 
was the first 
the American Association of 


Vehicle Administrators 


director of 
and executive-secretarv of 


Motor 


He points out that, while such groups 
as the AAMVA and the International As 
sociation of Chiefs of Police long have 
urged that study and research be carried 
out in the motor vehicle field, public sup- 
port has been lacking. 
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PLAN VEHICLE 
REGISTRATION 
STUDY 


ASF provides funds for 
two-year project 


Most motorists are aware of physical 
problems,” he “but pay 
little attention to efforts to control motor 
vehicle ownership they 
run afoul of the law or become the object 
thei 


highway states, 


and use unless 


of some official restriction not to 
liking.” 

Morony adds there is a growing recog- 
nition that, if we are going to protect the 
investment in and improved roads 
efficient 
service, the same careful planning and 
continuing attention given to highway de- 
velopment should be directed to motor 


vehicle and highway use problems 


new 


and assure a full measure of 


The need for the new study was sharp- 
ly pointed up by the Highway Research 
Board, a unit of the National Academy of 
Sciences—National Research Council, in 
drawing up a priority listing for highway 
research areas last year. The report 
Stated: 

“The 


motor 


practices in the broad field of 
vehicle administration, including 
such features as driver licensing, motor 
vehicle registration, titling, enforcement, 
functions, have not been 
developed as a result of thorough study 
of the desirable standards and practices 
in each aspect of the area. Rather they 
have grown piecemeal as need for added 
functions in the area became apparent. 
“A thorough appraisal of the problem 
in all its aspects and the development of 
necessary standards would permit the 
placing of motor vehicle registration on 
a sound realistic basis, with consequent 
improvement in control of vehicles and 
drivers in the interest of efficiency of 
operation and safety on the highways.” 
U. S. motor vehicle registration 
reached an all-time high of 73.9 million 
in 1960. * 


and associated 
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DRIVER 
LICENSE 
VIOLATIONS 


Careful questioning by an alert officer can uncover 


unlicensed drivers or use of invalid certificates 


PART TWO OF TWO PARTS 
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BY THE TRAFFIC 


Wii N checking a driver's license al- 
ways be alert for any discrepancies in the 
driver's story or other irregularities. Even 
though have determined to your 
satisfaction that the license belongs to 
the person driving, there is still the possi- 
bility that it may be an invalid 
Be suspicious if the driver 


you 


license. 
par- 
ticularly ill at ease, if he is especially re- 
luctant to show you his certificate, if he 
finds it only after extensive fumbling, if 
anxious to get it back 
and be on his way. Ask such questions 
as: “Has been 
pended or revoked?” or “Have you ever 
been involved in a serious accident?” He 
may give himself away through his re- 


seems 


he is obviously 


your license ever SuS- 


action to questions such as these 


Lists of Suspended Drivers 


Some states provide lists of suspended 
and revoked drivers to the various juris- 
dictions from time to time. If such a 
list is provided, call headquarters and ask 
them to check the name on the certificate 
against the list. When it is possible to 
check directly with the driver 
licensing authority do so whenever you 
have any reason for suspecting that the 
driver may be under suspension. If the 
driver is actually violating his suspension 
it is important that he be charged with 
this offense as well as any other offense 
he may have committed, including failure 
to surrender his certificate 

Such lists provide you 
source for checking to see if 
driving without a licenes are under sus- 
pension. In this instance, be careful not 
to tip the driver off as to what you are 
doing. A suspended driver who knows 
that you have access to such information 
will probably provide you with 
identification. 


State 


with a 
persons 


also 


false 
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INSTITUTE STAFF 


4vge requirements for the various types 
of licensing are set up by law. The stand- 
ard law provides that even a person more 
than 21 can school bus or a 
motor vehicle carrying people or property 
for hire only with special permission 
[his special permission will be shown on 
the license certificate. Persons under 18 
are not eligible for a chauffeur’s license 
of any kind and those under 16 are not 
eligible for an operator's license. How- 


drive a 


ever, persons more than 14 may apply 
for an instruction permit. These permits 
are issued for short periods, usually 60 
days with the option of a 90 day renewal, 
so be sure you check the expiration date 
on any such permit you examine. A “new 
looking” certificate may already have 
expired 


Driver Appears Too Young 


You may sometimes encounter a driver 
who appears to be far too young for the 
type of license in his This 
could arise, for example, if he borrowed 
or stole a license from another person 
or if he filled in a fraudulent application 
and asked a slightly older person to take 
the required test in his stead. Such dis- 
crepancies sometimes come to light if 
the driver is unable to quote correctly 
the date of his birth, even though he 
claims to be 16 or over. When asked, 
“When were you born,” he may hesitate, 
give the wrong year and then attempt to 
cover up, or give you some other clue 
which indicates that he is not really of 


possession. 


age. 

If you strongly suspect that the driver 
is too young to hold a valid license, cite 
him for improper license. If he is, in 
fact, considerably older than he looks, he 
will be able to establish his age in court 
through presentation of a birth certificate. 
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There is always the possibility that a 
mistake may be made in licensing a 
driver. For example, it may be obvious 
from the birth date shown on the cer- 
tificate that the driver is not old enough 
to be licensed. Such mistakes are 
but they are not unknown. In such in- 
stances it would be the licensing division 
rather than the driver who was at fault 
Your duty, notify the 
licensing division of your discovery. The 


rare, 


therefore, is to 


driver is not in violation of the licensing 
law 


Restrictions Are Shown 


Any restrictions imposed upon the 
driver are shown on the license certificate 
Resirictions may include special equip- 
ment for driver or vehicle such as cor- 
rective eye glasses or outside rear view 
mirrors, or they may limit the driver to 
certain hours or confine him to particular 
route or to a specified area within a given 
distance of home. Always look for restric- 
tions. If any are indicated note whether 
they are being complied with. If not, 
question the driver to determine why they 
are being ignored. If the driver is not 
complying with the restrictions, take en- 
forcement 


license. 


action as driving without 
Learners permits carry special restric- 

They limit the learner to driving 
when accompanied by a 
driver or chauffeur with at 
year’s experience. There is also a special 
type of learner’s permit designed 
cifically for persons enrolled in driver's 
education programs which restricts the 
learner to driving only when accom- 
panied by a school instructor. Be 
he can identify himself as such. Persons 
involved in learner permit offenses are 
often minors. There will probably be 
special rules for you to follow in handling 
them as offenders. 

Carrying than license cer- 
tificate. The standard law provides that 
no person shall have more than 
license at a time and he may not, there- 
fore, have more than one “valid” cer- 
tificate at a time. If you find a person with 
two or more license certificates, explain 
the situation to him. If he will surrender 
all certificates which are not required, 
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tions. 


only licensed 


least one 


spe- 


sure 


more one 


one 


take no further enforcement action re- 
garding the license, and send the cer- 
tificate with a report and listing of all 
certificates held, to your superior for for- 
warding to the driver-license division 
Unfortunately licensing laws of some 
You must know 
whether your state is one of these and act 


states are not standard 


accordingly. Some states require a driver 
to have a chauffeur’s license in addition to 
license. A non-resident may 
have an operator's 


state but may also be required to have a 


a driver's 
license in his home 
chauffeur’s license in your state if he is 
employed, as a chauffeur by a resident of 
your state 

If the 
tificates which are not required, take en 
forcement your law, like the 
standard law, prohibits multiple licensing 


driver will not surrender cer 


action if 
may be issued, 
usually by an examiner, to any applicant 
to allow the licensing authority more time 
for checking the driver's record. The 
holder of such a permis is afforded all of 
the privileges of a 


1 temporary permit 


licensed driver but 
the permit becomes invalid as soon as a 
license certificate has been issued or re 
fused. Such permits are generally issued 
for a limited period. If you discover such 
a permit which has expired by even a 
few days and the driver claims not to have 
had further word concerning his applica 
tion, you will have strong reason to sus 
pect that his application was turned down 


and that he is driving without license 
Out-of-State Certificates 


The points to consider and the ques 
tioning 
those 


certificates 


techniques to use in checking 
present out-of-state license 
are, for the part, the 
Same as those for one presenting a resi- 


who 


most 


dent license certificate. There is the possi- 
bility that a driver may be restricted to 
driving in his home state. If such a driver 
ventures into your state he has violated 
law. Take the same enforcement action 
you would take if a driver was driving 
without a license. 

If a driver moves to this state and be- 
comes a resident. he must get a driver's 
license certificate in this state within 30 
days. If he presents an out-of-state license 


certificate and when you ask, “Where do 
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you live now gives an address in this 


find out when he moved. The 
standard law allows him 30 days to get 
a license in this state. Ask him, “Have you 
applied for a license in this state?” If he 
No, tell him “You should do so 
at once,” “You must get a license within 
30 days of moving to this state.” If more 
than thirty days have elapsed, you will 


State, 


Says, 


have to take enforcement action 


Who Lives in the State? 
What 


is not 


constitutes “living in this state’ 
defined. A_ student 


whose parents live in another state may 


very clearly 
be considered non resident even though 
the student spends most of his time in 
this state His 
suffice so long as he ts a student 
with 


license will 
People 
your 
State are not have 
“permanent The 
important thing to remember is that it Is 
more important that the driver be licensed 
by just 


home state 


estates in 
they 


summer homes or 
residents if 


addresses” elsewhere 


time so that his 
entire record can be accumulated in one 
place than that he be required to have a 
license in any particular state 


one State at a 


Therefore, 
if he has a valid license anywhere, he is 
acceptable until he quite definitely moves 
away from that What you should 
look out for is the driver who is licensed 


State 


in several places so that he may divide a 
bad driving record among two or more 
states. Remember, however, that a few 
states require chauffeur licenses in addi- 
tion to driver licenses. Also, some states 
license out-of-state drivers and mark the 
“Valid in this 
these circumstances the 
legitimately retain the 
from his home state but it 


no use to him in 


only 

driver 
certificate 
would be of 
which 


certificates 
Under 
might 


State 


States require 
special licensing of out-of-state drivers 

Under the standard law, out-of-state 
drivers are permitted to drive in the state 
provided they meet the age requirements 
and have a license from their home states 
A non resident may operate as a chauffeur 
in your state provided he has a valid 
chauffeur’s license issued to him by an- 
other state must 
licensed by your state before accepting 
employment as a chauffeur from a resi- 
dent thereof. 


However, he also be 
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Every state of the Union now requires 
drivers to be licensed, so do most foreign 
countries. With the exception of Canada, 
residents of foreign countries do not drive 
in this country in any great numbers 
Hence, the number of foreign drivers you 
are apt to encounter will be small, al- 
though in border states it will be greater 
than in other parts. 

A foreigner may be confused when you 
ask to see his license certificate because 
he does not recognize this term. Try ask- 
driver “identification.” That 
may mean more to him. You will prob- 
ably foreign driver who 
kind of driving 


ing for his 


meet a 
have 


never 
does not some 
credentials 

Language differences plus lack of uni- 
formity in style and form make it difficult 
for the person to 
judge the validity of many foreign license 
To help overcome this diffi- 
culty, arrangements have been made for 
the member motor clubs of the American 
Automobile Association to issue permit 
stickers which are attached to the foreign 
driver's license certificate, showing that 
such a certificate Examples of 
such permits are given in Exhibit 4 


average recognize OF 


certificates 


is valid. 


Official Documents 


[hese permits should be recognized as 
official documents because the authority 
for their issuance is based on international 
agreements. At the Inter American Con- 
vention of 1943 the U.S. and most of the 
South and Central America 
mutually agreed upon procedures which 
would citizens of one country to 
other American country for 
as long as one year without obtaining a 
driver's country 
Convention of 
most of the 


nations of 


allow 
drive in any 


license in the 
visited. At the 
Traffic in 1949, 
the world entered 
ment 

You will note that there is a slight 
difference in wording between exhibit 4A 
and 4B. You would expect a driver from 
a South or Central American country to 
have a permit similar to 4A and one 
from Europe or some other part of the 
world to permit similar to 4B. 
Separate agreements have been made by 
the U.S. with Canada, Mexico, and Cuba, 


being 
Road 
nations of 
similar 


into a agree- 


have a 
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and drivers from those countries are not 
required to have the permit. Canadian 
license certificates are written in English 
and issued by the individual provinces. 
In Mexico, the issuing authority is the 
central government. Although Mexican 
certificates are written in Spanish, the 
form is quite similar to those used in this 
country and you should have little diffi- 
culty in recognizing a Mexican driver's 
license certificate for what it is. 

A non resident with a valid license 
from his home country may drive in your 
state with a vehicle registered in a state 
other than his home state. If you en- 
counter such a combination you will want 
to inquire as to how they “got together” 
but the mere fact that the driver and his 
car are not from the same state does not 
constitute a Students, 
military personnel, persons driving 
rented will frequently have auto- 
mobiles registered in a other than 


violation of law. 
and 
cars 


State 


TL 


their home state. However, if the driver 
owns the car, the registration and license 
certificate should usually be from the 
Same State. 


Non-Driver Offenses 


Some 
are directed 
the driver 
the law 

Lend or knowingly permit another per 


provisions of the licensing law 
against persons other than 
See Exhibit 3. For example, 
forbids any person to: 


son to use his license 
Permit any 
Permit child or ward under 

when not authorized 
Permit or authorize 

owned by him or under his control to be 


license 


18 to drive 


unlawful use of 


motor vehicle 


driven by person not in possession of 
valid license 
Employ as chauffeur any 
having valid chauffeur’s license 
These form the 


taking action against persons other than 


person not 


provisions basis for 


EXHIBITS 4A AND 4B. Permits such as these help indicate the validity of a foreign 
license certificate. Permit 4A (left) would be attached to the certificate of a driver 
from South or Central America. Permit 4B would be part of a certificate from almost 


every other country in the world. 





This document is honored for driving in 
the United States in accordance with ther 
terms of the Convention on the Regulation 
of Inter-American Automotive Traffic, signed 
by the United States Government at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 31, 1943 and 
which came into force July 25, 1946. It 
complies with the above Convention under 
the terms of Article 14 and is valid for one 
year from date of issue. 


J. D. Ryan, Director 
International Travel Department 
American Automobile Association 


Date: A4.Gusr 4, (964 

















ad 


This document is honored for driving in 
the United States in accordance with the 
terms of the Convention on Road Traffic, 
signed by theUnited States Government 
at Geneva, Switzerland, on September 19, 
1949 and which came into force March 26, 
1952. It complies with the above Conven- 
tion under the terms of Article 24. (The 
Governors of the 48 States received notice 
of this <convention together with a statement 
on see fen 


By 
imipbional Toni Department 
@rican Automobile Association 


4, 9G 
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the driver in addition to any appropriate 
action which might be taken against the 
driver. If a parent permits an unlicensed 
child under 18 to drive, the parent has 
committed an illegal act and should be 
cited. A situation exists if the 
person who owns or has physical posses- 


similar 


sion of a car permits it to be driven by 
a person who is not properly licensed. 
Anyone who employs a chauffeur who is 
chauffeur should be 


license is loaned, the lender 


not licensed as a 
cited. If a 
as well as the borrower has committed an 
illegal act 

Persons accused of lending a license 
contend that the certificate 
taken without their 
Prepare yourself to meet this argument 


by obtaining a written statement from 


will usually 


was lost or consent 


the person who was using the certificate 
to the effect that it was borrowed. If you 
convince the lender that 
a Statement he admit that he did, 
in fact, loan the certificate. If not the 
Statement will help to substantiate the 


vou have such 
may 


charge in court 


Hazardous Drivers 

You may receive complaints that cer 
tain persons are endangering the public 
safety by being permitted to drive. Some 
of these complaints may be based on a 
genuine concern for public safety, others 
on less admirable motives such as spite 
or selfishness. If someone comes to you 
with a complaint about another person, 
always ask the complainant for details 
If he tells you, for example, that Mr. X 
is a habitual drunkard, ask him how often 
he has seen Mr. X drunk, where and 
when this occurred, and other pertinent 
questions. Also ask him if he will repeat 
what he says in court under oath 

You may also receive complaints con- 
cerning people whose abilities may have 
deteriorated to the point where they are 
no longer capable of driving safely, but 
who continued to drive 
they were not required to take a test for 
renewal. 


have because 


license Most such complaints 
relate to old people. Complaints often 
come from relatives, who may be gen- 
uinely concerned for the safety of the 


oldsters, or who may be motivated by a 
selfish desire to deprive the oldsters of 


1961 
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the driving privilege so that the cars will 
be available for the use of the com- 
plainants. When you receive a complaint 
that “Grandpa shouldn't be driving any 
more,” ask such questions as: 
In what ways is his driving unsafe? 
Could he pass a driver license test now? 


What parts might he have trouble with? 


Handling Complaints 


such 
may 


There are ways in which 
complaints can be handled. You 
suggest to the complainant that he give 
his information directly to the licensing 
either in letter 
Persons who are sincerely concerned with 


two 


agency, person or by 
the public safety are more likely to fol- 
low up on such a suggestion than those 
motivated by selfishness. 

Or you can pass the complaint along 
to the licensing authority on the appropri- 
being careful never to 
along heresay. If such complaints seem 
to be firmly based on fact, ask the com- 
plainant for his name and address so you 
will be able to contact him later, if de- 
sired. Get all of the information you can 
If there are other people who may be 
able to substantiate the story, ask for their 
names and addresses and question them 


ate form, pass 


Sometimes a complaint will stem from 
a chance remark made in your presence 
If you hear a remark such as “He drives 
like a maniac” or “I wonder how long it 
will be before he kills somebody,” ques- 
tion the person making the remark and 
attempt to determine what prompted him 
to make it. Sometimes such questioning 
will uncover information which definitely 
should be passed along to the driver 
license authority. 

You may sometimes wish to supple- 
ment the information you have been 
given with your own personal observa- 
tions or you may make up reports based 
entirely on your own observation. 

When you have gathered the pertinent 
facts, write up a report containing this 
information, and address it to the licens- 
ing authority via your own supervisor 
The licensing authority may then examine 
the person concerned to determine 
whether he should be permitted to con- 
tinue driving. 
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TRAFFIC 


CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 13-17, Traffic Engineer- 
ing Workshop, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University. A special advanced 
workshop for graduates of the Insti- 
tute’s three-week traffic engineering 
seminar. The program includes guided 
discussions on current topics and prob- 
lems 

SANUARY 8 TO FEBRUARY 9, In- 
troduction to Police Management, 
Traffic Institute. The course 
management principles as adapted to 
police service. These include methods 
of planning; organization of activities; 
staff work; and policies and 
dures as performance guides. 

JANUARY 15-26, Western Region Po- 
lice Traffic Training Program, Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. A two-week ‘titled 
Supervision of Police Personnel con- 
ducted by the Traffic Institute in co- 
operation with the Field 
Division, I[ACP. 

FEBRUARY 5-9, Western Region Traf- 
fic Court Conference, 
Southern California, 
California. 


covers 


proce - 


course 


Service 


University of 
Los Angeles, 
Topics and discussions are 
devoted to methods of improving traf- 
fic courts. He!d in cooperation with the 
Traffic Institute and the American Bar 
Association . Traffic Court Program 

FEBRUARY 8-9, Southwest Region In- 
service Training Conference for grad- 
uates of the TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. A two-day conference devoted 
to discussion of current traffic prob- 
lems and solutions. 

FEBRUARY 12 to MARCH 2, Person- 
nel Management for Police, Traffic 
Institute. A comprehensive treatment 
of such personnel management tech- 
niques as recruitment, examinations, 
training, assignments, and performance 
evaluation. 
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ABA Announces 
Court Awards 


Forty cities and one county court have 
been cited for and improve- 
ment in procedures achieved during 
1960-61 by the Traffic Court Committee 
of the American Bar Association 

In announcing the awards, the 
mittee that the courts honored 
had been selected after a careful review 
of reports submitted by | 


progress 


com 
stated 


339 cities and 
four counties with a population of 10,000 
or more. The committee estimates that 
more than 30,000,000 traffic cases were 
processed during the year 

The following first and second place 
awards were made by the ABA group 

Group I (over one million): None 

Group II (750,000 to 
Metropolitan Court of 
Florida, first place 

Group III (500,000 to 
awards. 

Group IV_ (350,000 to 500,000) 
Kansas City, Missouri, first place; Den 


million) 
Counts 


one 


Dade 


750,000 ) No 


ver, Colorado, second. 

Group V_ (200,000 to 350,000) 
Toledo, Ohio, and Oklahoma City. 
Oklahoma, tie for first 

Group V1} (100,000 to 200,000): At 
lington, Virginia, first place; Greens 
boro, North Carolina, second place 

Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 
Springfield, Ohio, and Warren, Ohio, tie 
for first; Lake Charles, Louisiana, Royal 
Oak, Michigan, Springfield, Mis 
souri, tie for second 

Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000): East 
Lansing, Michigan, first; Findlay, Ohio 
second 

Group IX (10,000 to 25,000): Keo 
kuk, lowa, first place; Albert Lea, Minne 
sota, and Revenna, Ohio, tie for second 

Members of the Traffic Court Com- 
mittee are: Albert B. Houghton, chair- 
man, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Roy A 
Bronson, vice chairman, San Francisco. 
California; Tom C. Clark, associate 

United States Supreme Court; 
Epton, Wewoka, Oklahoma; J 
Labrum, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
Robert J. Shoup, Cleveland, 
and Lowell D. Snorf, Chicago 


and 


justice, 
Hicks 
Harry 
vania: 


Ohio; 
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Row 1: Lt. Elmer V. Craig, Tennessee Highway Patrol; Sgt. LeRoy Strawder, Ocala, Florida 
Capt. Paulino P. Briones, Jr Philippine Constabulary; Sgt. Jimmy G. Adcock, Tucson, Arizona 
Sgt. Walter E. Boles, Montgomery, Alabama; Lt. Joseph J. Varallo, Skokie, Illinois 

Row ; Lt. E. Russell Guerra, Dayton, Ohio; Lt. Doral E. Smith, Denver, Colorado; Sgt. Robert 
Wachal, Pontiac, Michigan; Lt. John T. Henry, Illinois State Highway Police; Capt. Antonio P. Abaya 
Philippine Constabulary; Lt. Rufus Bardinelli, Jr North Miami, Florida; Sgt. John M. Isbell, Los 
Angeles County, California 

Row 3 Lt. Howard A. Ritzman, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Capt. Robert N. Callahan, Hammond 
Indiana; Sgt. John M. McLaughlin, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lt. John P. Foley, Chicago, Illinois: Lt. Raymond 
Clark, Chicago, Illinois; Lt. John F. Mulchrone, Chicago, I\linois; Sgt. John P. Childs, Skokie, Illinois 

Row 4: Lt. Robert H. Winters, Jr., Dallas, Texas; Sgt. Michael E. Logan, Chicago, Illinois; Sgt 
Bill G. Melton, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Lt. |. G. Purser, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Sgt. Edwin S. Orr 
Miami, Florida; Sgt. Larry C. J. Beddome, Arizona Highway Patrol; Lt. Eugene B. Fletcher, Honc 
lulu, Hawaii 

Row 5: Sgt. Fred lL Zumwatlt Phoenix Arizona Sr. Road Officer Samuel N. Forde, Trinidad 
West Indies; Lt. George G. Given Louisiana State P ce Capt. Edwin J. Stokien, New York City 
Capt. Drue H. Lackey, Montgomery, Alabama 

Row € Lt. John E. Nolan, Portland, Oregon; Pt!. Carroll A. Pennington, Arizona Highway Patro 
Lt. Bartley T. Hines, Chicago, Illinois 
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Row 7 Sgt. Kenneth ( McDannald, Everett, Washington; Det. Daniel J. Reardon, Connecticut 
State Police; Sgt. Arthur J. Bilek, Jr., Chicago, Illinois; Ptl. James J. Kelly, Schenectady, New York 
Sgt. Clifford R. Kimber, Ohio State Highway Patrol; Capt. Kenneth M. Melchior, Newark, New Jer 
sey; Sgt. Donald F. Naval, Arizona Highway Patrol 


Largest TPA Class Enrolled 


Forty-two police officers from the The Willett Award, a grant from the 
United States, Philippines, South Korea, Willett Truck Leasing Company, Chi- 
and West Indies are in tthe largest class cago, was presented to the Chicago 
ever selected for the Traffic Police Ad- Police Department to help send its rep- 
ministration Training Program at the resentatives to the’ Traffic Institute 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern Univer- course. The Fred F. Florence Police 
sity. They are in the 1961-62 class Scholarship, named for the board chair- 

New features of the nine-month train- man of the Republic National Bank of 
ing program are an increase in grants Dallas, will help finance the Dallas 
in-aid from the Insurance Institute for Police Department representative. 
Highway Safety and an optional study The 42 officers represent 25 municipal 
program designed to fit the particular police departments, one county sheriff's 
needs of individual police agencies patrol, six state police and highway patrol 

The expanded and improved course departments, and two national law en- 
began September 14, 1961 forcement organizations 

Thirty-three officers received grants-in- “The new Traffic Police Administra- 
aid from the ITHS, a group of more’ tion Training Program is designed to 
than 530 casualty insurance companies meet the special needs of law enforce- 
Grants-in-aid range from $960 tuition ment agencies,” Bernard R. Caldwell, 
to $1,750 director of the Traffic Institute, said. 
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ACCIDENT CAUSES 


(Continued from page 16) 

road must have a surface with proper 
friction characteristics. These character- 
istics and others in various degrees with 
respect to each other determine the per- 
formance or behavior of the traffic unit 
after a decision to stop has been reached. 
Let us call these characteristics attributes. 

An attribute, therefore, is any inherent 
characteristic of trafficways, vehicles, or 
people making trips on trafficways that 
affects the probability of traffic accidents 

Attributes may be present in varying 
Thus friction characteristics of 
the road surface are not always the same, 
but differ from place to place and time 
to time. Each attribute could presumably 
be evaluated with respect to possible 
effect on accidents at any time if we had 
the instruments and skill fully to measure 
the trafficway, the vehicles, and people 
It is 


accident 


degrees. 


unnecessary to refer to a specific 
to describe an attribute. Attri- 
butes are not events like leaving the as 
signed path. They are not behavior like 
evasive action. Attributes are character 
istics which explain behavior or events 


Relationships Charted 

If attributes representing conditions of 
cars, roads, and drivers all apply to all 
levels of operations — evasive action, 
strategy and preparation, the lines of in- 
fluence may be represented on a chart 
such as that in Exhibit 3. Examining this 
diagram, suppose we were seeking reasons 
for performance failure of evasive action 
This is item 21. Following the connection 
a-) back to the area of attributes, we are 


led to attributes of the trafficway, T, 
which affect performance of evasive 
action. Here we would find such things 


as friction characteristics of the roadway 
This could be coded 21 T. We would also 
be led by connection a-m to attributes of 
the person, P, which affect performance 
Here we would find skill and strength 
This could be coded 21 P. The connec- 
tion a-p goes to vehicle attributes related 
to performance. Here we would find such 
things as brake capacity and tire friction 
characteristics. This could be coded 21 V. 
Were we to measure or observe the at- 
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tributes, let us say of a driver, at different 


times we would find that most of them 
change more or less from one time to 
another. Some changes might come about 
in a short time like those occurring with 
consumption of alcoholic beverages 
Others might be quite gradual like the 
increase and later diminishing of strength 
with age. After some of the changes, the 
person returns to his previous condition 
but after others he does not. 

In evaluating the contribution of an 
attribute to a specific accident, we must 
try to determine its level or quality at the 
time of the accident. This may be difficult 
because by the time the driver is ex- 
amined he may be different in important 
respects. 


Limited or Indefinite Modifiers 
The point has been made that 
modifiers act for a limited time and others 
for an indefinite time. Ice on a road, for 
example, eventually melts; but spalling of 
the pavement -emains until repaired. The 
distinction is perhaps one which may be 
detected by asking whether the attribute 
could be expected to return to normal in 
time of its own accord. This difference 
seems to be worth noting. Suitable con- 
trasting names for these main classes of 


some 


modifiers are temporary and permanent 

The general relationship of modifiers 
to attributes is shown 
Exhibit 3 
and temporary modifiers is not illustrated 
A general classification of 
given in Exhibits 4, 5, and 6 

Any facto: which may be suggested as 
possibly contributing to accidents can be 
fitted into this For example, 
most traffic laws simply describe recom- 
mended strategy in driving. If 


schematically in 


Division between permanent 


modifiers is 


scheme. 


failure to 
Obey one centributes to an accident, it is 
1 breakdown in the series of operations 
which keep the traffic unit in a position 
to take 
hazard develops 

that relating to 


specify 


successful evasive action if a 
A few traffic laws like 
right-of-way crudely 
More than 800 
factors suggested by various people were 
classified ty this system in an Inventory 
of Factors 
Traffic 


evasive action. 


Suggested as Contributing to 
Accidents. 


(‘Continued on page 31) 
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Exhibit 3 
CONDITION FACTORS AND OPERATIONAL FACTORS 


| lO. CRUCIAL EVENT ATTRIBUTES 


20 a -| T. TRAFFICWAY 


2 |. PERFORMANCE Performance 














EVASIVE t 
22. DECISION } Decision 
ACTION + 














23. RECOGNITION|¢__@ |_| Recognition 
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31. PERFORMANCE Performance 
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MODIFIERS 














40. V. VEHICLE 
4|. PERFORMANCE Performance 


42. DECISION Decision 
ARATION + 






































43. RECOGNITION |e Recognition 























EXHIBIT 3. Lines of influence between condition factors and operational factors are 
diagrammed in this exhibit. See text on opposite page for explanation. 
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Exhibit 4 
CONDITION FACTORS OF TRAFFICWAYS 
ATTRIBUTES MODIFIERS 
T11 Light Temporary 11 Weather, Atmos 
T12 Visibility pheric conditions 
T13 View obstructions 12 Natural light 
T14 Recognizability 13 Temporary warning 
T15 Recognizability aids devices 
T16 Distractions, 14 Temporary roadside 
monotony activities 
T17 Confusion 15 Roadside objects 
standardization 16 Objects on the road 
T18 Warning signs 17 Loss of adjustment 
T19 Guide signs alignment 
18 Social and legal 
symbols 
T21 Signals 19 Surface deposits 
T22 Traffic signal ‘ ruts 
controls 20 Road damage, holes 
T23 Regulatory signs 
and markings 
Permanent 41 Wear 
42 Deterioration, age 
T31 Alignment 
T32 Surface character 
T33 Dimensions 
T34 Restraining devices 
Exhibit 5 
CONDITION FACTORS OF PEOPLE 
ATTRIBUTES MODIFIERS 
Pll Observing habits Temporary 11 Sun exposure 
12 Glasses, etc 
13 Emotional upset 
P12 Sensory abilities 14 Pressure, stress 
P13 Signalling habits hurry 
P14 Recognizability 15 Preoccupation 
(mainly pedes 16 Weather 
trian) 17 Irritants 
P15 Knowledge 18 Ingestion, 
inhalation 
19 Fatigue, boredom 
P21 Intelligence, 20 Temporary illness 
judgment 21 Injury 
P22 Attitudes 22 Clothing 
P23 Emotional 23 Things carried 
stability 24 Prosthetic devices 
P24 Alertness, 
concentration 
Permanent 41 Deterioration, age 
42 Chronic illness 
P31 Operating skill, 43 Perm>nent injury 
habits 44 Experience, training 
P32 Size, weight, 45 Customs, tradition 
strength 46 Authority, enforce 
P33 Freedom of ment 


movement 
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Exhibit 6 
CONDITION FACTORS OF VEHICLES 


ATTRIBUTES 


V1l 
V12 


Generally 
relating to 
Recognition 


Recognizability 
Recognizability aids 
V13 Road illumination 
V14 Sensory aids 

V15 View otstructions 
V16 Distractions 

V17_ Instruments 

V18 Signalling devices 
V19 Control feedback 


Generally 
relating to 
Decision 


Comfort 
Symbolism 


Automatic controls 


Generally 
relating to 
Performance 


Control arrange 
ment, function 
Operating space 
Dimensions 
Weight 
Performance 
Stability 


The use of these operational concepts 
to analyze information available about an 
accident to discover the combination of 
operational and condition factors con- 
tributing to it is beyond the scope of the 
present article 


that 


It is enough to say here 


determining the precise points at 
which operations failed is a very exacting 
task requiring rigorous thinking to 
Stay within the limits of accident recon- 
still difficult to 
the attributes and their modifiers 
which constitute the contributing condi- 
tion factors 


very 


struction It is 
identify 


more 


Even with extensive investi- 


Seven States Cited for 


Seven honored for 


high school driver educa 


States have been 
1960-61 


tion programs 


their 


Cited by the board of judges for the 
14th Annual National High School 
Driver Education Award Program were 
Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Maine, North 
Carolina, and Utah 
received an 


Each of these states 
Achievement Award. The 
program is sponsored by the Insurance 
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MODIFIERS 


Temporary 


Surface deposits 

Cargo 

Passengers 

Social and legal 
symbols 

Adjustment loss, 

defective 

Damage, contamina 

tion 


Permanent Deterioration, age 
lrreparable damage 


Wear 


gation many necessary facts will remain 


obscure. Consequently the 


often be content with 


investigator 
must identifying 
some of the factors positively but suggest- 
ing others only as probabilities or possi- 


bilities. In many reported accidents in 


formation is so scant and unreliable that 
only the crucial event can be named with 
certainty; more is mere speculation * 


EDITOR'S NOTE This article is one of sever 
published in Traffic Digest and Review 
derived trom the research project, 
Case Studies of Traft Accidents 
Traffic Institute 


which were 
Experimenta 
conducted by the 


Driver Ed Programs 


Institute for Highway Safety. 


Michigan was the first state in the 
history of the program to receive an Ex- 
cellence Award. In receiving this award, 
Michigan set a national record by having 
more than 90 per cent of its schools offer 
a qualifying driver education course to 
more than 90 per cent of its potential 
high school students for three consecu- 
tive years. 





KNOW 


THE 


LAW 


Section of Colorado 


Safety Responsibility Law 


invalidated 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN, General Counsel 
and EDWARD C. FISHER, Associate Counse! 


The Traffic Institute 


A DECISION of the Colorado Supreme 
Court rendered July 3, 1961, in 
validating a section of Colorado’s safety 
responsibility law, has aroused consider- 
able interest (and some dismay) in vari 
ous quarters. Some 
give the 


news reports have 
that all 
so-called financial responsibility laws are 
now placed in jeopardy by that decision 
For that reason it is pertinent at this time 
to study the case carefully and analyze its 
true significance. Considered in this light 
the decision does not have the far-reach 
ing effect attributed to it by some casual 


tended to impression 


readers 

The case in question is People \ 
Vothaus, 363 P.2d 180. John Mark 
Nothaus was tried and convicted before 
a justice of the peace in Cripple Creek 
for driving a while his 
license was suspended under an order of 
the State Motor Vehicle Department for 
failure to post security following an acci 
dent in which he was involved 
to the County Court of Teller County the 
conviction reversed, and Nothaus 
The People brought an 
error proceeding. The Supreme 
affirmed the judgment of the 
C ourt 

The facts: In January, 1959, Nothaus’ 
vehicle struck a horse on a highway in 
Teller County, and upon receiving a re 
port of the accident the state director of 
revenue, acting under authority of the 
Colorado statute, sec. 13-7-7 (hereinafter 
set forth), suspended Nothaus’ operator's 
license upon his failure to deposit security 
as the law required. In November, 1959, 
he was apprehended while driving an 
automobile, and the prosecution followed 
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motor vehicle 


On appeal 


was 
was acquitted 
Court 
County 


Meanwhile it appears that he had applied 


to the director of revenue for a renewal 


of his license, but his application had 
been denied because of the order of sus 
pension. In a companion case, decided 
at the time as that under 
sion, the court held he was entitled to 
such without re-examination 
Nothaus \ Theobald, Director of Rey 
enue, 363 P.2d 184 

The Supreme Court dealt with but the 
One section of the Colorado law 
13-7-7, Colorado Rev. Sts. 1953,) 
requires uninsured drivers and owners ot 
motor 


Same discus 


renewal 


(sec 
which 
vehicles involved in accidents to 
deposit security sufficient “to satisfy any 
judgment for damages resulting from such 
accident as may be recovered against such 
operator or owner.” 
to the 
cover future 
if the 


posted 


This section has no 


reference posting of security to 


accidents. It does not apply 


operator or owner has already 


proot of financial responsibility 


Therefore the result of the case bears 
only on the validity of laws which require 
uninsured automobile operators and own 
ers (or those who have not given other 
proof of financial responsibility) whose 
vehicles have been involved in accidents, 
to post security for the payment of dam 
ages which may be assessed against them 


arising out of the accident 
Corresponding Section of UVC 


The provisions of the Colorado statute 
13-7-7) bear some resemblance to 
sections 7-201, 7-202(c) and 7-203, Uni- 
form Vehicle Code (1956). Many of the 
state financial responsibility laws are pat- 
terned after which ac- 


counts for the current concern 


(sec 


these sections, 


relative 
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to their validity. Summarized, the Code 
sections “apply to the driver and owner 
of any (motor) vehicle which is 
in any manner involved in an 
within this which 
injury, death, or property damage in ex- 
cess of $100. (The 
the amount at $50.00.) The department 
“shall determine the amount of security 
which shall be sufficient in its judgment 


to satisfy any judgment or judgments for 


accident 
State results in 


Colorado law fixes 


damages resulting from such accident as 
may be recovered against each driver or 
owner.” This is to be done upon the basis 
of “the reports or other information sub- 
mitted.” involved in 


Unless a “person 


an accident” makes a report or submits 
information indicating the extent of his 
injuries or damage to his property with- 
in 50 days after the accident, and the de- 
partment has no sufficient information on 
which to base an evaluation thereof, the 
department shall not require any deposit 
of security for his protection 

In cases in which the department does 
have reports and information, upon mak- 
ing its determination of the amount of 
security to be required of any person in- 
volved in the accident, it must give writ- 
ten notice to such person of the amount of 
security required of him and an order of 
unless he com 
7-202(c) pro- 


vides that “the department within 50 days 


suspension will be made 


plies within 10 days. Sec 


after receipt of report of any accident re 
ferred to herein and upon determining the 
amount of security to be required of any 
person involved in such accident or to be 
required of any person involved in such 
accident shall give written notice to every 
such person of the amount of security 
required to be deposited by him and that 
an order of suspension will be made as 
hereinafter provided upon the expiration 
of ten days after the sending of such 
notice unless within said time security be 


deposited as required by said notice.” 


The Colorado Law 


The Colorado law follows the general 
pattern of the Uniform Vehicle Code, but 


as will become apparent from analysis 


of the cases, there may be some signifi- 
cant The 


Colorado law 


differences between the 


pertinent 


two 
section of the 
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reads as follows: 

‘13-7-7 SECURITY FOLLOWING 
ACCIDENT—(1) The director, with- 
in sixty days after the receipt of a re- 
port of a motor-vehicle accident within 
this state which has resulted in bodily 
injury or death or damage to the prop- 
erty of any one person in 
fifty dollars, shall suspend the license 
of each operator and all registrations 
of each motor vehicle in 
any manner involved in such accident 
If such operator is a non-resident the 


excess of 


owner of a 


privilege of operating a motor vehicle 
within this state shall be suspended, and 
if such owner is a non-resident, the 
privilege of the use within this state 
of any him 


such op- 


motor vehicle owned by 


shall be suspended, unless 
erator or owner or both shall deposit 
sum which shall be 
sufficient in the judgment of the direc- 
tor to satisfy any judgments for dam- 
ages resulting from such accident as 
may be recovered against such operator 
Notice of such suspension 
amount required as 
security, which in no event shall exceed 
the sum of eleven thousand dollars. 


security in a 


or owner. 


shall state the 


~ 


“(2) This section shall not apply 


to insured operators OI owners, OF 
those who have given proof of finanical 
responsibility in other form, such as a 
bond; to self insurers; to operators who 
the owners of the vehicle in- 
volved provided the owner is insured; 
when no damage or injury results from 
the accident; to the owner when the 
vehicle was being operated (or 
parked) without his permission; when 
person has been from any 
liability arising out of the accident; to 
the state or its subdivision.” 


are not 


Was 


released 


Provisions Restricted 


It is important to keep in mind that 
none of these provisions has reference to 
proof of financial responsibility for future 
They apply in cases where an 
accident has occurred, and relate to 
security for liability in damages connected 
with that accident only. They apply when 
a financially irresponsible driver or owner 
has an and offer a means of 
coercing payment for damages caused by 
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accidents 


accident, 





vehicles of such persons. If they do not 
show ability to respond for those dam 
ages, they lose their licenses; the owner 
loses his registration. They provide for 
an ex parte determination by the depart- 
ment of the “resulting 
such accident.” No provision is made for 


damages from 
a hearing, or for determination of lia 
bility on the part of the respective par- 
The determination of amount is 
based on “reports and information” re- 
ceived by the department 


ties 


Variance In Colorado Law 


One point of difference between the 
Colorado “Safety Responsibility 
and Chapter 7 (“Financial Responsibil- 
ity’) of the Uniform Vehicle Code is that 
the Code, Sec. 7-102, 


court review ofl 


Law” 


provides for a 
“any order or act of the 
commissioner under the provisions of this 
chapter at the instance of any party 
in interest.” No such provision for court 
review appears in the Colorado law 
(Colorado Rev. Sts. 1953, Chap. 13, 
Art. (A provision for review contained 
in Sec 


13-3-28 is expressly limited to 


suspension, cancellation, or revocation 
Article 3.) The 
availability of the right of judicial review 
by appeal or otherwise has been held a 
factor in many of 
volving the constitutionality of such laws 
The opinion in the Nothaus case makes 
no reference to this point, however 

See State v. Kouni, 58 Idaho 493, 
76 p.2d 917 (1938), in which Kouni's 


operator's license was suspended by the 


under the provisions of 


decisive the cases in 


commissioner 


tion of a 


upon receipt of 
fatal accident 


had been involved 


informa- 
in which Kouni 
The suspension was 
made under a statute corresponding to 
Sec. 6-206(2), Uniform Vehicle 
(1956), conferring discretionary 


(ode 
powel 
upon the department to suspend licenses 
without hearing upon a showing by its 
records that a licensee “has been involved 
as a driver in any accident resulting in 
death or personal injury of another or 
property damage.” Kouni 
subsequently acquitted on a charge of 
homicide growing out of the 
The court said there was no provision in 
the act for notice or hearing before a 
court of competent jurisdiction in which 


serious Was 


accident 
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the commissioner's action may be fairly 
and impartially reviewed. This was a re- 
markable statement indeed, since Sec 
49-334 of the Idaho Code, Title 49, Ch.3 

Sec. 33 of the 1935 Act—sets forth the 
same “right of appeal to court” as con- 
tained in Sec. 6-211, Uniform Vehicle 
Code (1956), and extends to any person 
license has 
revoked by 
held the law 


whose been cancelled, sus- 
pended or 
The court 


due 


the department 
denied licensees 


process of law and was unconstitu 
since no protection was afforded against 
and action of the 


irbitrary capricious 


commissioner 


What The Colorado Court Held 


The Colorado Supreme Court held Sec 
tion 13-7-7 had no reference to protection 
of the public but applied only to the sat 
isfaction of a particular debt which 
might be found owing from one person 
to another 
this 

“has nothing whatever to do with the 

protection of the public safety, health, 

morals or welfare 


In the language of the court 


It is a device desig- 
nated (designed) ard intended to bring 
about the posting of security for the 
payment of a private obligation without 
the slightest indication that any legal 
obligation exists on the part of any per 
son. The public 


gets no protection 


deposit of such 


situation we 


whatever from. the 


security. This is not the 
find in some states where the statutes 
require public liability insurance as a 
condition to be met before a driver's 
will Such 
public. The 


us is entirely different 


license issue. statute 
Statute 
In the matters 
to which we have particularly directed 
attention, C.R.S. °53, 
stitutional.” 

The holds that 


driving privileges and vehicle registration 


pro 


tects the before 


13-7-7 is uncon- 


court Suspension of 
for failure to deposit such security de 
prives the licensee of a property right in 
that it prevents him from using and enjoy- 
ing his vehicle. Said the court: 

“The term property, within the 
meaning of the due process clause, in- 
cludes the right to make full use of the 
property which one has the inalienable 
right to acquire 
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inalienable 
right to make use of the public high- 
ways of the state; every citizen has full 
freedom to travel from place to place 
in the enjoyment of life and liberty 

Any unreasonable restraint upon 
the freedom of the individual to make 


“Every citizen has an 


use of the public highways cannot be 

sustained. Regulations imposed upon 
the right of the citizen to make use of 
the public highways must have a fair 
relationship to the protection of the 
public safety in order to be valid. 

But, says the majority opinion, posting 
proof of financial responsibility does not 
have any such relationship to the protec- 
tion of public safety 

A considerable portion of the opinion is 
devoted to 


a diagnosis of the inherent 


characteristics” in the section quoted 
For instance 

l It does not provide for hear 
ng, either before or after the suspen- 
sion order is made. It merely requires 
‘notice of such suspension” to state the 
amount otf 


security required, not its 


nature 

2. The action of the Director is not 
conditioned upon any criminal trial and 
finding of guilt 
all this 


“any report, a 


3. The “report” upon which 
iction depends may be 
true one, a false one, an unsworn one, 
the report of a bystander or the hearsay 
report of any kind by any person.” The 
suspension is mandatory and “is not 


conditioned upon any report being 
made by the operator whose license is 
suspended.” “A _ report 
quired by 13-7-6 
volved in the 
fied.” 

4. “Security 
of the question of guilt of a violation of 


such as is re 
(VIZ by one in 
accident) is no? speci- 


is required regardless 


a traffic law and without regard to the 


question of whether there was any 

negligence on the part of the person 

who is required to give the security 
5. “The deposit is required after the 


accident and not before it, and operates 


only to facilitate collection of damages 


by the party who may thereafter be 
adjudged entitled thereto. No protec- 
tion is offered the public with relation 


to future occurrences.” 
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6. “The deposit is required only be- 
cause of the happening of an accident.” 
It is required without any inquiry 
whatever concerning the liability of the 
person required to make it. 

8. No fixed for the 
Director’s discretion in determining 
the amount of security, except that it 
shall not be more than $11,000 


standards are 


9. No evidence is taken, no hearing 
is held 


Iwo Justices Dissent 


Justice McWilliams dissented from the 
majority Opinion, saying in part 
‘A motorist is not required to show 
financial responsibility before issuance 
of a license but once evidence of his 
financial irresponsibility ts brought to 
the attention of the licensing authorities 
following his involvement in an acci- 
dent of specified proportion, then his 
license is suspended. One whose license 
is about to be suspended under this 
Statute may avert the impending sus 
pension ability 
to respond to any judgment which be 
entered against him as a result of the 


by demonstrating his 


actually 
suspended, then the suspended licensee 


accident: or if his license be 


may regain his license if he, inter alia 
posts sufficient security to demonstrate 
his ability to satisfy any judgment 
which may be entered against him as 


a result of such accident 


‘If iegislation requiring insurance oI 
other security as a condition precedent 
to the right to operate a motor vehicle 
on the highway be valid, it would seem 
to follow that such compulsion may be 
limited to depend on contingencies, 
involvement in an accident 
1 find nothing in either the State 
or Federal Constitution which outlaws 
this particular type of legislation 
“It 1s to be that the statute 
under attack is a part of the so-called 
Uniform Safety Responsibility Law and 
that identical statutes have been en- 
acted in many of the 50 states. More- 
over, similar statutes have been at- 
tacked on constitutional grounds iden- 
tical to those urged in the instant case 
in at least 6 other states, namely Cali- 


such as 


noted 
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fornia, lowa, Wisconsin, Kentucky, 

Nebraska and Texas and in every in- 

stance have been held to be constitu- 

tiovial .35..” 

Justice McWilliams refers to the note in 
35 ALR2d 1021, following Hadden y. 
Aitken, 156 Neb. 215, 55 N.W.2d 620, 
35 ALR2d 1003 (1952) wherein the 
annotator summarized 

“Where a question has been raised 
as to the validity of statutes providing 
for suspension or revocation of the 

operator's license and registration cer- 
tificate of any person involved in a 
motor vehicle accident resulted 
in personal injury or property damage 


which 


usually of a certain specified amount, 
unless such person deposits or posts 
security in an amount sufficient to satis- 
fy any judgment which might be ob- 
tained against him as a result of the 
accident, the courts have 


held such acts valid.” (Emphasis sup 


uniformly 


plied. ) 
Justice 
sent with the following 
“I, therefore 
trom the 
scribe to the 


McWilliams concluded his dis- 
disassociate myself 
opinion 


reasoning 


and sub- 


and 


majority 
result 
reached in each of the cases above cited 
and in so doing hold that C.R.S. °53, 
13-7-7 is a constitutional effort on the 
part of the People, acting through their 
legislature, to deal with a vexing and 
serious problem.” 

Justice Doyle concurred in this dissent 


Decision Opposed To Authority 


In holding the section unconstitutional 
on the ground it had no reasonable rela- 
tionship to the protection of the public, 
and that it was designed and intended 
solely to require security for the payment 
of a private obligation not shown to exist, 
the court concluded: 

“On a matter so and funda- 
mental no additional citation of au 
thority is required. We reach this con- 
clusion notwithstanding the fact that 
other jurisdictions have seemingly over- 
looked basic constitutional 
which must be ignored in reaching the 

(Emphasis sup- 


basic 


Vuarantees 


opposite conclusion.” 
plied. ) 


Firstly, the foregoing denouement is 
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remarkable for the fact that nowhere in 
the length of its opinion did the majority 
cite any authority whatever for its hold- 
ing! The only citation of authorities was 
made in the dissenting opinion of Justice 
McWilliams, and they were directly op- 
posed to the position of the majority 
Secondly, the emphasized language Is re- 
markable because in the long list of cases 
hereinafter cited, the “basic constitutional 
guarantees” were carefully examined and 
discussed, not overlooked 

An exhaustive search of the authorities 
discloses agreement by the other courts 
that the purpose of legislatures in enact- 
ing financial this 
kind is to keep off the highways finan- 


cially irresponsible owners and operators 


responsibility laws of 


who cannot respond in damages for in 
juries they may inflict upon others, and 
to require them in case of accident, as a 
condition of their license and 
registration, to furnish proof of financial 
They hold that such 


valid exercise of the 


retaining 


responsibility 
Statutes represent a 
police power and establish a public policy 
looking toward protection of individual 
members of the public whose rights may 
The benefits flowing from 
requirement are no 
more restricted to a debt due any pat 
ticular member of the body public who 


be affected 


this “ex post facto” 


actually suffers loss by reason of the un 
insured than in 
of security previously posted 


the case 
In either 
case the law stands to protect any and all 
persons who may come within their scope 
These and other 
dealt with in the following cases, all up 
holding statutory similar to 
that involved in the Colorado case: 
Ala. Sullivan v. Cheatham, 264 Ala 
71, 84 So.2d 374 (1956); validity of 


suspension does _ not 


licensee's acts, 
considerations are 


provisions 


depend = on 
‘To allow 
the Director, through his officers and 


licensee's fault or negligence 


agents, to decide the civil responsibility 
for accidents occurring on the highway 
would be a judicial 
function.” 

Ariz. State ex rel. Sullivan v. Price 
49 Ariz. 19, 63 P.2d 653, 108 ALR 
1156 and note p. 1162 (1937), under 
Statute providing for suspension of 


usurpation of a 


license upon failure to satisfy judgment 
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for damages arising from traffic acci- 
dent. Law held sufficiently definite and 
certain for enforcement purposes, rea- 
sonable, bearing a direct relationship 
to the public safety, a valid exercise of 
the police power and not violative of 
any constitutional provision 

irk. Franklin v. Scurlock, 224 Ark 
168, 272 S.W.2d 62 (1954); question 
of operator’s negligence or fault is im 
material; provision does not violate 
constitutional rights 

Cal. Continental Cas 
Phoenix Construction ( 
$23. 296 P.2d 8Ol. 807-808 (1956) 
such provisions are “intended for the 
benefit of drivers and owners of motor 
vehicles as a means of forestalling sus 
pension of the license of the driver and 
of the registration of the vehicle or 
vehicles, and, more fundamentally, de 
signed to give monetary protection to 
that ever-changing and tragically large 
group of persons who while lawfully 
using the highways they themselves 
suffer grave injury through the negli 
gent use of those highways by others 
Such a law is remedial and in the 
public interest is to be construed to 


the end of fostering its objectives 


Escobedo v. State Department of Motor 
fee P.2e 1 


(1950); statute requiring commissioner 


Vehicles, 35 Cal.2d 870, 


to suspend is mandatory, hence no 
hearing is required before notice to 
Statute 


held constitutional, since right of judi- 


licensee to deposit security 


cial review exists; it does not delegate 
judicial power to the commissioner; 
does not violate due process or equal 
protection of the laws. Sheehan \ 
Division of Votor V ehicles 140 
Cal.App. 200, 35 P.2d (1934); Watson 
v. State Div. of Motor Vehicles, 212 
Cal. 279, 298 P. 481 (1931), repudiat- 
ing Ex p. Lindley, 108 Cal.App. 258, 
9] P. 638 (1930) 

Conn. Dempsey v. Tynan, 143 Conn 
202, 120 A.2d 700, 703 (1956): 
amount and nature of security to be 
accepted is within the discretion of the 
commissioner 

Fla. Sharp v. Department of Public 
Safety, 114 So.2d 121 (Fla.Apo 


1959); no denial of due process of law, 
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especially in view of provision for judi- 

cial review. Larsen v. Warren, 132 
S.2d 177 (July 21, 1961). 

lowa Doyle v. Kahl, 242 lowa 153, 
46 N.W.2d 52 (1951); Act is a valid 
exercise of state’s police power and 
does not deny due process nor equal 
protection of the laws 

Ky. Ballow \ Reeves, 238 S.W 2d 

142 (Ky 1951): “The question 
of negligence has nothing to do with 
the matter. The requirement of finan- 
cial responsibility does not in any sense 
pre-determine the question of liability, 
which could only be decided in a judi- 
cial proceeding. It simply furnishes an 
added protection to the public and bet- 
ter assures the safety of our highways, 
and is not dependent upon the opera- 
tor’s skill or lack of it. The statue is not 
unreasonable in failing to require a 
showing of negligence prior to suspen- 
sion of the license.’ 

La. Sharp v. Department of Publi 
Safety, 114 So.2d 121 (La.App 
1959); right to judicial review held sut- 
ficient to protect licensee's constitu- 
tional rights. Haley v. Badon, 98 So.2d 
109, 112 (La.App 
was enacted in the interest of public 
safety and for the protection of the 


1957); provision 


public at large against financial loss as 

result of automobile accidents. “The 
law in its wisdom seeks to prevent a 
financially irresponsible person from 
operating a motor vehicle so long as 
an unliquidated damage claim stands 
against him 

Mass. In re Opinion of the Justices 
251 Mass. 569, 147 N.E. 680, 681 
(1934): “Those who do not pay their 
debts arising from their fault in the 
operation of a motor vehicle on the 
public way may be classified by the 
legislature as not worthy of a license 
to operate again.” 

Neh. Montgomery \ Blazek 161 
Neb. 349, 73 N.W.2d 402 (1955): 
Statute requiring department to sus- 
pend is mandatory. Hadden vy. Aitken, 
156 Neb. 215, 55 N.W.2d 620, 35 
ALR2d 1003 and note p. 1011 (1952); 
act designed to protect the public; is 
not violative of due process or equal 
protection of the laws. (See Know the 
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Law, p. 400.) 

N.H. Rosenblum v. Griffin, 89 N. H. 
314, 197 A. 701, 704, 115 ALR 1367 
(1938); negligence or fault is not in 
issue. “Protection in securing redress 
for injured highway travelers is a 
proper subject of police regulation, as 
well as protection from being injured 
it is a reasonable incident of the gen- 
eral welfare that financially irrespon- 
sible persons be denied the use of the 
highways with their cars, regardless of 
the competency of themselves or others 
“Since legislature re 
quiring insurance or other security 


as drivers.” 


as a condition of the right to operate 
a motor vehicle on the highway is valid, 
the compulsion may be limited to de- 
pend upon contingencies.” 

N.Y. Heart v. Fletcher, 184 Misc 

659, 53 N.Y.S.2d 369 (1945), law held 
not to deny due process of law in view 
of provision for court revie Ohlsson 
v. Mealey, 179 Misc. 13, 37 N.Y.S. 123 
(1942), holding statute mandatory 
Follows Reitz v. Mealey, 314 U.S 
33, 62 S.Ct. 24, 86 L.Ed. 21 (1941) 
upholding New York law providing for 
Suspension of license upon failure to 
Satisfy judgment for damages result 
ing from traffic accident. See also 
Jones v. Hartnett, 247 A.D. 7, 286 
N:Y.S. 220 (1936) 
Ohio Ragland v. Wallace. 80 Ohio 
App. 210, 70 N.E.2d 118 (1946); 
statute held not to violate due process 
clause 

R.1. Velletri v. Lussier, 148 A.2d 360 
(R.I 1959); commissioner not re- 
qured to find negligence on the part 
of the licensee. Berberian v. Lussier 
139 A.2d 869, 873 (1958); act held 
not violative of due process since it pro 
vides for judicial review of commis 
sioner’s order; no denial of equal pro 
tection of the laws; act does not dele 
gate judicial power to commissioner: 
“The compelling public interest exists 
in the necessity of alleviating the finan 
cial hardship that results to some users 
of the highway by reason of the finan 
cial irresponsibility of other users 
thereof.” 

Tenn. Sullins v. Porter, 175 Tenn 
468, 135 S.W.2d 930 (1939), statute 
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providing for suspension for failure to 
satisfy damage judgment held not to 
violate constitutional provisions, and 
not to authorize “imprisonment for 
debt” in punishing operator who drives 
during suspension of license. Law held 
to have a wholesome effect in tending 
to minimize negligent operation of 
motor vehicles. 

Tex. Gonzalez v. Texas Department 
of Public Safety, 340 S.W.2d 860 (Tex 
Civ. App 1960); Home Indem. Co. \ 
Humble Oil and Ref. Co., 314 S.W.2d 
861, 865 (Tex. Civ. App.—1958); 
Gillaspic Department of Public 
Safety, 152 Tex. 459, 259 S.W. 2d 177, 
cert. den. 347 U.S. 933, 74 S.Ct. 625 
98 L.Ed. 1084 (1953); provision held 
reasonable; not unconstitutional as 
violative of due process ol law or as 
delegation of power to commissioner 

Wash. Rawson vy. Department « 
Licenses, 15 Wash.2d 364, 130 P.2d 
876 (1942), act requiring suspension 
for failure to pay judgment held not 
unconstitutional because of its effect 
on owner who was not driving at time 
of accident; does not deny equal pro 
tection of laws. “Doubtless the purpose 
of this and similar laws is to reduce 
the number of accidents involving 
motor vehicles, and render the high 
Ways aS Safe as possible Such laws 
have been very generally held constitu 
tional, as well within the scope of the 
police power of the state.” 

West Va Nulter State Road 
119 W.Va. 312, 193 S.E. 549, 


552 (1937), holdng statute requiring 


Comm., 


suspension for failure to pay judgment 
does not deny due process or equal 
protection of law; held a reasonable 
regulation even though judgment was 
obtained in another state. “The statu 
tory punishment should make the im 
pecunious operator more careful, and 
thus tend to protect the public. Further 
protection is secured by the statute in 
this sense; the public will be either 
compensated for such damages, or no 
longer exposed thereto by persons un 
able to pay 

Wis. Laughnan v. Aetna Cas. & Su 
Co., 1° Wis.2Zd 113, 83 N.W.2d 747 
(1957): Laughnan v. Griffith, 271 Wis 
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247, 73 N.W.2d 587, 593 (1955); State 
v. Stehlek, 262 Wis. 652, 56 N.W.2d 
S514 (1953); 
require security is mandatory 


duty to 
and no 
judicial review is required, but other- 


commissioner's 


wise as to his exercise of discretion in 
Statute does 


not deny due process of law 


fixing amount of security 


Similar Statute Upheld 
Reitz \ Veale, [114 U3. 3 62 S.Ct 
86 L.Ed. 21 
New York statute 


sion of operator's license and registration 


(1941), arose under a 


providing for suspen 


any person who failed to pay a judg 
nt secured against him for personal in 


or property damage resulting from 


operation of a motor vehicle. The 


statute was held not to violate due process 
| 
i 


ol aw, Since ny 


adopted by the 


appropriate means 


States to insure com 


petence and care on the part of its 


licensees and to protect others using the 
highway was consonant with due process 


Ihe court said the effect of the statute 


was to make the license privilege a form 


of protection against damage to the pub 
c inflicted licensee's 


through the care 


The language of the court 


ressness ‘ (pe! 
Justice Roberts) is pertinent to the case 
under discussion 


he statute is not obnoxious t 
tt Four 


Amendment he use of the 


ve due clause of the 


tex h 


process 


public highways by motor vehicles, 


ts consequent dangers, renders 


asonableness and necessity of 


gulation apparent. The universal 


practice is to register ownership of 


automobiles and to license their driv 


Any appropriate means adopted by 


to insure competence and 


le part of its licensees and 


to protect others using the highway is 


consonant with due process. Some 
states require insurance or its equivalent 
as a condition of the issuance of a 


New York chose to obtain the 


same end by providing for the revoca- 


license 


suspension of 


tion or license if the 
holder is adjudged guilty of negligent 

As the court 
effect of the statute 
make the 


form of protection against damage to 


driving 
held, the 
was to 


below has 


license privilege a 
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the public inflicted through a licensee's 
carelessness.” 

Sec. 94-b im- 
poses for injury due to careless driving 


“The penalty which 
is not for the protection of the creditor 
merely, but to enforce a public policy 
that irresponsible drivers shall not, with 
allowed to injure 
(Emphasis supplied. ) 

“The claim of deprivation of rights 


impunity, be their 


fellows 


without due process of law is frivolous 
The state has seen fit to give the plain- 
uff an enforcing 
payment of a judgment for damages 1n- 


flicted in the 


additional means of 


operation of a motor 
vehicle by dealing with the registration 
ind license of the driver. The grant of 


this additional remedy is not incon- 
sistent with the concept of due proc- 
ess 


Colorado Case Stands Alone 


Thus it seems that the decision of the 
Colorado Supreme Court stands virtually 
ilone on the constitutional questions in- 
Not only does the Nothaus 
case appear out of line with the 
other which 


volved here 
views 


of the courts have “uni- 


formly’ 


upheld the particular provision 


of the financial responsibility laws, it 


seems a significant factor has been lost 


sight of in the Colorado court's reason- 


ng. There seems no material difference 


between 
) posting security to satisfy pos 

sible liability arising from future ac 
cidents 


tion of 


whether required as a condi 
obtaining a driver's license o1 
otherwise, and 
(2) a law which requires security in 
case an accident does occur 
In either case the public is protected, 
the Colorado court expressly states 
a statute requiring public liability 
insurance as a condition to be met before 
a driver's license will issue does protect 
the public. In this situation the public is 
protected by the security posted before 
take to the In the 
second instance, where an accident actu- 


the driver can road 
ally has occurred, the public, and every 
member of it, is protected by the law 
which requires security should the possi- 
bility of There 
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accident come to pass 





seems little consistency in saying the pub- 
lic is protected by requiring a bond or 
insurance policy to protect others in event 
of an accident in the future, but that the 
public receives no protection when the 
law requires such security if an actual 
situation develops out of which liability 
may attach, or has in been 
mined. Each member of the public is pro- 
tected in either instance, for he may be 
the beneficiary under either requirement 


fact deter- 


As Justice McWilliams stated in his dis- 
senting opinion, the Colorado law would 
prevent the financially irresponsible 
motorist from being involved in a second 
accident if he tailed to post security for 
his first. As he said 

“At the very least this type of legis- 
lation does have one salutory effect: if 
the statute be 
tain that a motorist 
involved in two accidents and be finan 
cially irresponsible in both! In other 
words, having been involved in one ac 
cident, the motorist must demonstrate 
his ability to respond to possible judg- 
ments arising out of that accident be 
fore he is again licensed by the State 

to roam the highways in search of a 


makes cer- 
shall not 


followed it 


become 


second accident!’ 


Also as the dissenting justice remarked, 
if it 1s constitutionally permissible to re 
quire proof of financial responsibility as 
a condition precedent to 
privilege to operate a motor vehicle on 
the highways it would seem such com 
pulsion may be made to depend on con 


granting the 


tingencies, such as involvement in an acci 
dent, as well as for conviction of various 
offenses listed in the different state codes 
As the Kentucky Court of Appeals said 
in Ballow v. Reeves, 238 S§.W.2d 141, 142 
(Ky.—1951): 

“It seems clear the legislature n 
require, as a condition to the right ot 
operating a motor vehicle, the procure 
ment of insurance or the furnishing ot 
other proof of financial responsibility 
See /n re Opinion of the Justices, 251 


Mass 147 N.-E. 681 
“If the legislature may require proot 
of financial responsibility in advance ot 


license, there seems 


569, 


the issuance of a 
to be no valid reason why it could not 
require the same thing of an operator 
who had been involved in an accident 
as the condition upon which he would 
be permitted to retain his license.” 

[his puts the matter in proper perspec- 
tive. It is quibbling to debate 
whether it is the /aw or the security 
requires to he posted that pro 
The public policy of the 


mere 
which 
the law 
tects the public 
state, declared through exercise of its 
power, is being implemented in 
either instance. It is well settled by judicial 
pronouncement that .be granting and con 


tinued enjoyment of the driving privilege 


police 


may be, and very often is, made to de 


pend upon a wide variety of contingen 


cies. Among these is the familiar require 
ment of giving proof of financial respon 
sibility for the future (as set ‘orth in 
statutes patterned after the Uniform 
Vehicle Code (1956), Chapter 7, Art 
Ill, Secs. 7-301 et seq.), 
“have been convicted of or forfeited bail 
under the motor 


when | censees 


for certain offenses 


vehicle laws or who have failed to pay 


judgments upon causes of action arising 
ise of 
ALR2d 


Automobiles and 
ISO 


out of ownership, maintenance or 
motor (See note: 35 

1Ol1, and SA Am. Jur 
Highway Traffic, Sec 

of scope and extent of the police power 
Traffic Law, Fisher (1961) 
Chapter VI.) The state’s public policy is 


vehicles 
For discussion 
see | ehic le 


similarly exercised in establishing the in- 
creasingly common “unsatisfied judgment 
funds” for the alleviation of hardship re 
sulting from inability to collect judgments 
found against irresponsible 
(See 5A Am. Ju Automobiles and 
Highway Traffic (supplement), new Sec 


153.) 


MOtLOrists 


Opposed as it is to the uniform weight 
ot judicial Opinion it does not seem likely 
will set 


the Nothaus case any significant 


precedent * 
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intercepted crossroad (21) A crossroad at an intersection where a 


vedian strip on the major traffic 
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WHAT HAPPENED ? 


A man was killed . « » 42 years old, married, three 


children. Struck by a black Buick sedan, license number . . . 


These are the facts about what happened, but they do not explain how and 
why it happened! Knowing what happened is not enough. What can be done to 
prevent future accidents through selective enforcement and other traffic safety 
programs depends upon knowing how and why the accident happened. The 
answer to these questions can be found only through sound, thorough accident 
investigation. 
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dent invcstigation. It contains the most complete and detailed presentation of 
this subject published today. It has earned a national and international reputa 
tion as the standard work in this field. Over 20,000 copies have been sold and 
are used today in police training courses and as reference manuals by police 
accident investigators, insurance investigators, safety officials, and others 


Its 35 chapters cover the concrete operational problems of the accident in 
vestigator as he faces the challenge of determining how and why the accident 
happened. Specific technical matters are illustrated by 352 photos, drawings, 
tables, and charts. Some of the important subjects covered are: Accident Recon 
struction, Analysis to Determine Causes, What the Road Shows, What the 
Vehicle Shows. 
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